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Our Specialttes 


LD china, rare glass, pew- 

ter, paintings, prints, min- 

iatures, paperweights, samplers, 

furniture, spreads, chintzes, ma- 

terial. Chinese curios, porcelain, 
jewelry, silver, rugs, bronzes. 


ORIGINAL ANTIQUES 


It is surprising what you will 
find at 


BVSSEL'S 


ARTS ANTIQUES 
1724 CHESTNUT STREET 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS One look is better than a thousand words. Many Userut TEA Sets 


Goop Co.Lection or PEWTER 


Ten minutes from Liverpool . Cables: Antiques, Birkenhead q 
Twenty minutes from Chester C () R K I Telephone: 198 Rock Ferry = 
° 4 


ROCK FERRY, BIRKENHEAD, ENGLAND 


£ 


A MAGNIFICENT SHERATON PERIOD INLAID MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 


10 ft.6 ins. long, with double serpentine shaped front. In perfect original condition and a beautiful rich tone. 


Ten other Antique Sideboards in Stock. 
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ATT TTD 


Antiques Merchandised by Mail 
cA modern method of handling ancient objects 


QO: course, like everybody else now-a-days, you would like to furnish your home 


Nn ee ee 


with antiques, or you would like to make a modest collection in some particu- 

lar field. But you hesitate. Why? Because you find that it would be too ex- 
pensive. You have discovered that, by the time the average dealer has paid his shop 
rent and travelling expenses and his taxes and has charged off his bad accounts and 
the cost of his repair shop, he has to get a figure on his sales that puts some of the 
things you want out of your reach. 

But don’t blame the dealer. Blame the conditions under which he is forced to oper- 
ate. And then listen for a moment to my plan of merchandising antiques just as I 
might merchandise shoes, or jewelry, or, for that matter, soap, by mail dire@ to the 
customer and without the expense of a big shop and long credits. 

My shop is a barn, my show window is AnTIQuEs and my illustrated circular. 
I forward to you direét on your cash order and you have the privilege of return within 
five days. That’s simple enough and fair enough to be worth trying, isn’t it? 

As for my stock, it is largely good, substantial, straightforward, old-fashioned 
New York State material. Occasionally I find a rarity. I do nothing in the way of 
tinkering up my examples to make them look better or worse than I find them. They 
are frequently in the rough and are shipped in that condition. But the pictures accom- 
panying this advertisement will give you a better idea than words can accomplish. 
Make a trial order from these, ask for my printed list, and, if you want something 
special, let me know so that J may be on the lookout for it. 

If you wish bank references I can give them. 


SOME SAMPLE ITEMS FROM MY LIST 


Order by catalogue number, as illustrated 


[1] —Fine, early American wooden 
bench, painted buff, original stencil- ee ae ee ae ee 
ing, 21” wide x 6’ 3” long . . . .$125.00 [13]—Deep blue glass candlestick, simi- 
[2]—Pair blown-glass vases; design, lar to Bristol glass, 10’ high . . . 14.00 
birds and flowers; 1214” high x 544” [l4]—Cherry bedside table; drawer; 
diameter. "Fhe pair . . . ..«.- ‘15.00 birds-eye maple; 28” high; top, 1614” 
[3] —Cherry slant-top desk; fine sturdy MUR ta & iene aete cate eee a 
old model; 40’ wide, 42” high, 18” [15]—Old butler’s cupboard; beech, 
.- 70.00 scroll top; panels.and inner door, 


curly maple; base 47” wide x 22” 
deep x 48” high; top, 11’ deep x 33”” 


old glass in good condition, 204%” x 





18.00 


Oe aa. en tenia nectar |< 
[4]—Old foot warmer, pierced tin: in- 
ner receptacle for coals, 8’’ square . 4.50 


[5]—Empire sofa and two chairs in 
perfect condition, uncommonly good 
models, stenciling, gilt on black. 
Sofa 2’ deep x 5%’ long. The set. 

[6]—Two old Windsor side-chairs, 
bamboo turning, 32” high, each. . 

.{[7]—Octagonal candlestand; 2734” 
high; top, 22” wide; top, cherry; ped- 
ental CONG MSR s cs st 

(8]—Dark green saddle bottle, picture 
painted on face, 1334” high _ . . . 


|9]—Two chairs belonging to Number 5. 


j1L0]—Set of six old rat-tail Windsor 
chairs, perfect condition. The set. 

{11]—Old clear glass lamp; base, milk 
glass striped with gilt pia 

[12]—Early American mirror, brass 
rosettes, landscape painting at top, 


250.00 
12.50 


27.00 
15.00 


120.00 
11.00 


high. Cleaned to natural wood 
[16]—Very old pine bureau, finely pro- 
portioned, original brasses, 36” high 
x 43” widex 20” deep . ... . 
[17]—Basalt pitcher (Wedgwood type) 
8” high; 6” diameter; small chip on 


LT Rallies a ec ete Sema 

[18]—Pair genuine old Dolphin candle- 
sticks, double base; vaseline yellow, 
very small repaired crack on one lip 

[19]—Unusual set of old Tole consisting 
of two large trays, three smaller trays, 
two boxes, and one cake basket; all 
in fine condition. Decorations, gilt on 
Dhiek. BUGGNN: 6-6 se cee 

[20]—Old painted tin box; red back- 
ground; decorations, green and yel- 
low; 6” high x 1014” long . 


Prices include crating. Shipments made at buyer's risk and expense by express. 
Large pieces by freight if requested. 








J. F. CAHILL, -4ntiques 
é >: NEW YORK 


WARSAW : 
























arest of 
Colored Scenic 
Papers of the 
New World 


N an old sea chest of 
my family’s, where it 
. had remained for years 
quite unused and un- 
touched, I have discovered 
a series of separate panels 
of that rarest and finest of 
colored scenic wall papers, 
the famous Captain 
Cook AMONG THE SAND- 
WICH ISLANDERS. 
- peaesiveie ed in France, 
somewhere between 
1790 and 1805, this en- 
trancingly beautiful 
paper in full color is 
known in America chiefly 
in the collection of the 
Pennsyloania Museum in 
Philadelphia, which published it in its Bulletin for October, 1921. 
(Copied in Old Time New England, April, 1922.) The Pennsylvania 
specimen, however, consists of but e/even separate Strips, whereas 
mine shows eighteen. This extraordinary paper I now offer for sale. 
Written or telegraphed appointments for examination should be addressed to 





Two Pane ts of the Captain Cook 
Watt Paper (1790-1805) 


Mrs. Exiza Batpwin Brown 
40 Chestnut Street Salem, Mass. 





McKEARIN’S 


735 Madison ~Avenue New York City 
tf 


Share Our (olleétor’s Luck 


Several Fortunate Purchases Enable Us to Offer 
Many Bargains This Month. 


A Collection of Over One Hundred Sandwich and 
Other Glass Salts— Many in Colors. 


Over One Hundred Choice Pieces of Sandwich “Lace” 
Glass and many Scarce Cup Plates 
including Rare Colors. 


Victoria Plates 


A pair of the rare five-inch Victoria plates and a beautiful 
six and one-half inch example. These are among the rarest 
and finest specimens of the factory’s product in “Lace” Glass 
and are priced reasonably in our shop. 


(Contact Three Section Mold Glass 


We are continually supplying our clientele with fine and rare 
specimens of this lovely early American glass. 


Early American Furniture 


If you do not periodically visit our shop you miss many an 
opportunity to pick up fine pieces at really reasonable prices. 


Old Blue--American Views 


We have many nice pieces in proof condition. Also rare and 
interesting things in old iron, sconces, andirons, chintz, and 
historical flasks. 




































MAX WILLIAMS 
538 Madison Avenue, New York City 


(Between 54th and 55th Streets) 








Telephone, Piaza 9419 









BUYS AND SELLS 


cAmerican Naval Co Marine Prints 


CURRIER & IVES 


Lithographs & Shipmodels 
















AMERICAN aud ENGLISH 


Antiques 
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; We have 
Pair of unusually 
Mahogany fine speci- 
Sheraton mens from 
Arm unques- 
Chairs tionable 
Price sources 
$250.00 and of his- 
pair toric in- 

terest. 
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FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 Broadway Fiusuine, L. I. 


(Northern Boulevard) 
Telephones, FLusHinc 5667 AND 0554 W 
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UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALE 


Clarke's GALLERIE 


42-44 East 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


eA superb and extensive assemblage of 


ENGLISH OBJECTS OF ART 


Ranging from the XVIth to XVIIIth Century 


. Important gate-leg tables, chests, bookcases, dress- 
Furniture ers, chairs, tables, mirrors, highboys and lowboys. 


Kighteenth Century Porcelains 


Lowestoft, Bow, Chelsea, Staffordshire, Worcester and Derby. 


1 An especially fine example after the cartoon of 
Tapestries Teniers, signed Wernier, L. F. An excellent set (The 


Seasons). Four superb Flemish Renaissance and Verdure Tapestries. 
Rare tapestry of the 16th Century, woven at Ferrara, Italy, under the 


supervision of the famous Flemish weaver, Nicolas Karcher. Lately ex- 
hibited at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


An exquisite lace bed-cover of rare rose point, presented 


Lace by Queen Anne to one of her maids-in-waiting. 


Co pes Three important copes of the sixteenth century embellished 
with rare ophrys. 


Barye Bronze The most important ever offered at public 


/ sale in America entitled “La Guerre.” 3814 
inches high. From the private collection of F. Barbedienne and formerly 
the property of His Excellency Teixeira Gomes, now President of Portugal. 


- Y *7° ° 
The property of Julian A. H alford, Esq., now residing in England 
removed from his country home on Long Island, to be sold by order of his attorney, Lawrence Millet, of 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
With additions from other private sources. 


Exhibition: March 2oth to 24th, 1924, inclusive 
Special Exhibition : Sunday, March 2 3rd, 1924, from 2 to 5 p.m. 


Catalogues mailed upon receipt of $2.00 





From a Set or Six HeppLewnitE Suteip - Back 
Cuarrs (c. 1780). Typical in its general aspects, but 
unusual in the form of the splat with its carvings 
Partly incised and partly in relief and with its central 
Tosette of inlay. Unusual, too, are the carved bosses 
at each end of the cresting. The hollowed seat adds 
8raceand ministers to comfort. 





1320 WALNUT STREET 


Philadelphia 


To be sold by auction beginning 
Tuesday, March 2sth, at 2.30 p. m., 
and each day thereafter up to and in- 
cluding Saturday, March 29th, 1924. 


Sale to be conducted by Mr. Ettiotr A. HaaseMan 





P-WAO those interested in distin@tive home dec- 
orating, cordial] invitation is extended to 
visit the extensive and unusual exhibits of 

the Rosenbach Galleries. Where personal visit 

is impossible, photographs, prices, and other in- 
formation will gladly be sent to those who will 
state their requirements. 


? 


In addition to furniture of all times and of 
every country—including a superb assortment 
of early American types—the Rosenbach Gal- 
leries are showing a variety of English and 
French color prints, rare sporting prints and 
etchings. 


? 


The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


273 Mapison AVENUE 


New York. 
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Multiplying the Show Window 














EW shops are lacking a show window. For a window offers 
the simplest and easiest way of calling attention to a 
dealer’s wares. 





A well-planned show window exhibits just enough things to 
arouse interest; but not so many as to confuse it. Nor 
does it ever tell the whole story of the shop. Instead, it 
seeks to appeal to a variety of tastes, and to suggest that . 

their fuller satisfaction is to be found within. 









A show window is, in short, a place of beginnings, not of con- 
clusions; a place less for the making of immediate sales 
than of initiating valuable relationships. It is, therefore, 
not to be confused with the salesroom, to which it is but 
an introduction and an invitation. 








Surely a show window is worth while, even in the confine- 
ment of a single building on a single street in a single 
town, where the interest of the passers-by is a matter of 
pure chance. How much more worth while that window, 
if set in the midst of a world of collectors eager to 
examine and to discuss its offerings! 











































Fust such a universal show window is supplied by the adver- 
tising pages of AnTriquEs. Used, morith by month, to 
picture selections from a dealer’s stock and to tell some- 
thing about them, these pages will insure a widened 
acquaintance, a more varied market, an enhanced 


reputation. 
The way £0 plant the And there is no other effective means applicable at so low a 
seed of a bountiful cost. Why not use the perfect halftone surface of An- 
summer » business ts TIQUE’S advertising pages to publish pictures that will 
; . make your message to collectors at once convincing and 

to advertise early in nics Se 

irresistible! 


the spring. 
Very soon the roads will be open; motorists, thousands of 
Let AnTiQuss help them, will be abroad on the high roads. The shops which 
they will seek out first are those which have gained their 
interest and confidence by adequate and steadfast 
advertising in ANTIQUES. 





ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenve, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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H.M. REID, <4ntiqueS ArtGallertes 


27-29 NortH WarREN STREET 32-34 CHANCERY LANE 




















TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE COLLECTION OF UNUSUAL PIECES GATHERED FOR OUR NEXT SALE 


Tuesday, March 25th, 1924 


RINGS together for 
B your inspection and de- 

light many examples of 
individual pieces and sets, 
which,when disposed of, cannot 
be replaced. Even we, coming 
in contact with many rare and 
precious heirlooms month after 
month, feel at times that we 
should like to hold them in- 
definitely for the pleasure and 
admiration of our customers 
and friends, but business de- 
mands that they go from here 
to other treasure spots. We 
herewith announce a few of 
the pieces selected at random 
from a most comprehensive 
collection. 


Hepplewhite drop-leaf table, 
swell end and tapered legs, a 
rare antique specimen; walnut 
desk, canopy top, columns 
and claw feet, late eight- 
eenth century; genuine an- 
tique Sheraton console table, 
fluted legs and in fair condi- 
tion; walnut highboy,seventy- 
two inches high, has ten draw- 
ers and secret compartment, 
has been refinished most care- 
fully and from all appearances 
is about 150 years old; four- 
poster bed in rich mahogany, 
also one in maple; Sheraton 
chest of drawers, cherry, fluted 
columns and apron front; Col- 
onial drop-leaf table in ma- 
hogany; set of six Sheraton 
chairs, mahogany with inlay. 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION 











CURLY MAPLE GRANDFATHER 
CLOCK 
Made by Hollinshead of Burlington, 
New Jersey, about 1790 








set of six Hepplewhite chairs; 
set of six Chippendale chairs; 
all in very fine condition; 
curly-maple tilt table with 
dish top, graceful snake foot; 
pair Chippendale chairs, about 
1800, five-slat back, uphol- 
Stered seat, front legs straight 
and plain, back legs slightly 
curved; mahogany gate-leg 
table, beautifully hand carved 
top and legs; inlaid Sheraton 
corner cupboard, cathedral 
doors; mahogany lowboy, 
carved knees, ball and claw 
feet; Windsor armchair, one 
of the finest specimens in the 
country, about 150 years old; 
Windsor settees and chairs; 
sewing stands and shaving 
Stands, both antiques and re- 
productions; lustre tea sets 
and lustre pitchers; several 
sets of old candelabra; pair 
old Stiegel vases, 15 inches 
high; pair old canary vases, urn 
shape; pair blue glass candle- 
Sticks. Filipino war trophies 
comprising shields, bows, ar- 
rows, swords, etc. Old gold and 
silver jewelry and tableware. 


‘ 
Oriental Rugs 


A large and comprehensive col- 
lection of desirable weaves and 
colorings in sizes from hearth to 
12x15 feet. Now on exhibition. 


Catalogues on request. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer. 


























EDITH RAND?t* ANTIQUES 


peu 161 WEsT 72ND STREET, ee os Telephone 
? EnpIcotTT 8585 





























New York 











If you are planning to re-paper and re- 
curtain your home this spring ask to see 
our historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers and chintzes. 


Very rare loop-back writing-arm Windsor 








chair, pine seat, all original, cleaned to 


natural wood . .. . . $250.00 





A fine collection of genuine old hooked rugs ready for the summer house. 





DorRoTHYy O.SCHUBART 


INCORPORATED 





Worth W atting for 


er just a little time I shall have to 
ask my friends and clients not to call; 
for I shall not be at home. The fact is that 
I am taking a trip abroad. 










145 F2fth -Avenue, Petuam, N.Y. 


Telephones: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 


In the meantime, since my absence will 
prevent my giving to my clients the per- 
sonal attention which their requirements 
deserve, I think it best to close my busi- 
ness for a few weeks. 


536 Mazin Street (ants) NEw RocHELLE,N.Y. 


Telephone: New RocuE.te 6692 


. 


On my return J shall have some inter- 
esting announcements to make. Until 
then please bear in mind that the name of 
Bernstein is associated only with genuine 
antiques of the best periods, and that for 
the fullfilling of any of your exacting re- 
quirements the re-opening of my place is 
worth waiting for. 


é 
BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


Early American Antiques 










Suip MopkLs: 





Clipper 
About 1850 


Man of War, 42 Guns 
About 1800 



















“A Good Antique Is ~A Good Investment!” 









Lights of Yesterday 
and the Day Before 


O those who collect antiques for actual 
use, old time lighting devices make 
endless appeal. 

The later lamps and candlesticks are 
easily fitted for electricity. The earlier ones 
carry unassisted their decorative message; or 
they may constitute smoker’s tapers, appeal- 
ingly unique. 

Please refer to numbers in correspondence 


KATHARINE N. LORING 
WAYLAND, MASS. 
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E e C e H 
g1 Newbury Street 





of Westport, 


Westport Antique Shop 


HOWE'S 


House of Antiques 


Filled from cellar to 
garret with interesting 
antiques, this old Boston 
residence 1s the abode of 
fascination. 


PRESENT OFFERINGS 
INCLUDE 





A block front mahogany bureau, 
claw and ball feet, original 
brasses, side handles; a six- 
legged highboy with blind 
drawer in top, all curly maple 
with herring-bone inlay; Shera- 
ton sofa, eight fluted legs, 
Hepplewhite bed, canopy top 
with drapery, carved footposts, 
four Hepplewhite chairs, hand- 
made tapestry seats; pair knife 
boxes in mahogany; Hepplewhite 
sideboard, duplicate of one in 
Pendleton collection. All are in 
original condition. Over 3,000 
pieces of glass and china; be- 
sides hooked rugs and pine 
furniture. Write or call. 


OWE 


Boston 


Connedticut 


Has opened a shop at 


10 East 53rd Street 


New York City 
' 


Early American Furniture 
Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old and Modern Chintz 


Large Assortment of 


Hooked Rugs 


We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 


Estimates given. 





























ANTIQUES 


and THEIR RESTORATION 
WE deem it necessary that each 


piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offer a guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


J. P. ZIM 













MERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Dealers in ~Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
1013 Main STREET CincinnaTI, Ono 

















Superb example of Chippendale Mahogany Chairs 
—two, arm; two, side—needlework slip 
seats, in original condition. 






Antiques of Importance 


ADRIEN F.WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street New York City 






THE OLD TIME CABINETMAKING SHOP AT BURNHAM'S 


HE mere fact of age does not add desira- 

bility to an object. There are plenty of 

old things that nobody wants. Who, for 
instance, cares to install antique plumbing in his 
home? 

In a piece of furniture the consideration of age is 
important, primarily because it implies qualities 
and methods of workmanship today almost un- 
obtainable; secondarily because it often implies the 
use of old growth wood of grades which progress in 
deforestation has long since eliminated. 

The old time cabinetmaker used hand tools for 
the most part. He wrought an entire piece himself. 
As the work developed, he did not hesitate to alter 
here or to refine there to improve the effect that he 
was seeking. 

Such procedure is impossible under the mass 
production schedules of factory work where dif- 
ferent parts of individual pieces are wrought by 


pre-determined pattern, and largely by machine, 
and are subsequently assembled and finished. 

Only here and there do old methods and the care- 
ful workmen trained in their application survive. 
As might be expected, thev are usually found in 
country districts where tradition still remains 
strong. 

Typical of these survivals is my shop at Ipswich, 
illustrated here. It is very much as such shops were 
a century ago. Its workmen labor with the same 
exactness and individual care. 

That is why repair work entrusted to me is sure 
to be adequately done. And that again is why the 
choice reproductions which I can turn out to meet 
special needs have the fine flavor of ancient exam- 
ples. 

Whether you are a dealer, .a decorator, or a pri- 
vate purchaser bring your furniture troubles and 
your rug problems to Burnham’s. 








R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswicu, MAassacHuseETTS 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 


























Treating as it does of 
old-fashioned things, AN- 
qiquEs may be permitted 
to cherish some old-fash- 
joned notions. 


é 


One of these is that 
the editorial policy of a 
magazine should be de- 
voted exclusively to gain- 
ing the interest and con- 
fidence of readers and 
subscribers, without spe- 
cific reference to the pre- 
judices of potential ad- 
vertisers. 


€ 


Published Monthly at 683 ATLantic 
AveENvE, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SuspscripTION Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
Year, Price FoR A SINGLE Copy 
CENTS 

A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postofice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





Start a Collection! 


ANTIQUE 
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Yet this policy carries 
with it the common sense 
business principle that 
the most valuable au- 
dience to which a maga- 
zine advertiser may ad- 
dress himself is a body of 


; PAGE | loyal and interested 
Guild Tankard of Pewter . Cover | readers. 
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Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor 


PrisciLia C, Crane, Assistant Editor Atice Van Leer Carrick, Editorial Consultant 


s* * 
Lawrence E. Sprvax, Business Manager 


G. Warren WHEELER, New York Representative, 25 West Broadway 
Telephone, Barclay 7448 


Stoney M. Mitts, New England Representative, Boston Office 


Published by Antiques, Incorporated 
Freperick E,. Atwoop, Treasurer 








The magazine AntIQuEs is the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication. 


Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
of the month in which the issue appears. 
Otherwise replacement copies will not be 
sent, 

Copyright, 1924, by Frepericx E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


The OLD IRON Room 


in Long Island's Famous 
Antique Shop 


FASCINATING, interesting place filled with 
many a quaint bit of old hand-wrought 
irony, softly shining pewter and colorful old 
coppers and brasses reminiscent of the days of. 
“Long Ago” of our country. 


Stunning old locks, hinges, latches, door-knobs, foot- 


Get a New Thrill! 


The new price list is the dest one yet. SEND For Ir. 


scrapers, etc., for the architect and home-builder. 

Fireplace Furnishings from the old fireplaces ’round 
which the home-life centered. Andirons, cranes, saw- 
toothed trammels, old pot-hooks, toasters; Betty 
lamps, both on standards and ratchets; also warming 
pans, dippers, skimmers and receptacles for wood in 
both copper and brass, whose ruddy color glows with 
the warmth and charm of the firelight. 

Pewter chargers, plates, tankards, porringers and 
many other items to grace the quaint old Pewter 
Dresser—we have the dressers, too. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Aiillside Avenue 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 





Famaica, Long Island, N.Y. 



































Turee Miniature Frencu Sup Mopexs (c. 7872) 
Ricut, La Ville de Marseille; Lert, L’Heros; Centre, An un- 
named topsail schooner. Owned by Mrs. F. Insley Blair. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


A Portrait, a Doll, and a oral 
()t« there was a little girl named Lydia Allen. 





There was, also, oddly enough, a doll of the same 

name. But perhaps there is nothing at all odd in 
that circumstance; for the doll belonged to the little girl. 
These two Lydia Allen’s dwelt in Philadelphia. 

In time the little girl, 
Lydia, grew up. Mrs. H. E. 
Lincoln, of Mount Airy, 
Pennsylvania, owns a por- 
trait of her, painted, one 
would guess, somewhere 
between 1825 and 1835. 
A portrait of her brother 
George, evidently by the 
same hand, is dated 1829. 
Lydia’s portrait shows the 
neatly parted, slightly wav- 
ing hair; the broad, smooth 
brow; the finely oval face; 
the large, dark eyes— 
thoughtful, yet serene— 
which appear to have been 
the normal attributes of 
gentlewomen of early Vic- 
torian days, or with which 
—at any rate—the painters 
of the time knew how to en- 
dow those who sat for their 
portraits. In this instance, 
the artist’s name is not 
given, but itis quiteevident Hon id 6 ye OF oer 
that he had been trained period. 
in an establishment whose 
twin artistic deities were Raphael and Leonardo. Some- 
thing of a striving for the purity of the one and the 
suavity of the other is discernible in this presentment’of 
a really nobly beautiful matron. 





















Fig. 7 — Lyp1a ALLEN (7795) 


The character of the construc- 


Nore, The fine pewter guild flagon of the cover is reproduced by 
courtesy of Miss Edith Rand of New York. 






The ‘Doll 


Born in 1789, the mortal Lydia Allen has long me 
taken on immortality. But Lydia Allen, the doll, still 
abides with Mrs. Lincoln. There are two evidences as to 
her age. One is the feather bed upon which her increasingly 
fragile body still reposes. Its handwoven linen cover bears 
the legend, neatly indited with ink, “Lydia Allen, 1795, in 
her 7th year.” The other is her costume, a dress of hand- 
woven linen, decorated with printed sprigs of flowers, a 
cap of black, shirred velvet, trimmed with pink velvet, and 
a reticule of satin depending from a girdle which encircles 
a waistline of considerable altitude. 

Her wooden body, jointed at knees, hips, and shoulders, 
is adequately protected with nether garments—pantalettes 
and two petticoats,—one of the latter sheer, the other of 
heavy, corded dimity. Those curious to pursue further the 
cult of inner as well as outer wear—for dolls and humans— 
will discover it pertinently discussed in Alice Morse Earle’s 
Two Centuries of Costume in America. Suffice it here to 
remark that, in all respects of figure and raiment, the 
doll Lydia appears to represent quite the advance 
fashion of 1795, the perfection of a Directoire damsel. 
There is, indeed, small rea- 
son for question that she and 
her feather bed came simul- 
taneously to the little girl, 
perhaps on her seventh 
birthday, just four years be- 
fore the close of the eight- 
eenth century. 


eAnd Now the 
Moral 


Let those who seek mod- 
ern fountains of perennial 
life contemplate the portrait 
of the Lydia Allen who has 
passed, and the actuality of 
the Lydia Allen who sur- 
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vives—and 
who, in so far 
as any one can 
tell, may sur- 
vive indefin- 
itely. The lat- 
ter’s wooden 
face is covered 
with a compo- 
sition com- 
plexion now 
sadly crumb- 
ling. Only five 
of her ten 
tine- like fin- 
gers have out- 
lived the rav- 
ages of years. 
Her hair, once 
fixed with 
more than 
mortal firm- 
ness to her 


Fig. 2—Lyp1a ALtEN (c. 7830) 
The owner of the doll. A charming early nineteenth 
century portrait by an unknown artist. 








cranium with handmade nails, has been reduced to a few 
dry and scanty wisps, like the sparse grasses on autumnal 
dunes. Cinderella-like, she has lost one of her shoes. Her 
only unworn, unchanging features are her shining por- 


celain eyes, brighter than polished steel. 


No longer lovely or loveable, Lydia, the doll, abides, 
like Lot’s wife, primarily as a wonder and a warning. For 
however successful we may appear to be in repelling the 
assaults of Time, yet he unwearyingly besieges our gates 
and impairs our powers. Better, after all, were honorable 


capitulation, with its right to a constant 
memorial of beauty like that of the girl 
Lydia, than the scarred and broken 
perpetuity of grizzly kittenhood ex- 
emplified by her indestructible doll. 


An Early Plagiarist 





The searcher for sources of early ar- 
tistic inspiration in America will be 
pleased with a recent discovery which 
Miss M. H. Jay confides to the Attic, 
with this brief comment: 

A number of years ago I bought a small 
engraving of a very well-fed Eve, with tree 
and serpent. The dealer told me that he had 
taken it from a book published in Newbury- 
port in 1805, marked the date on it, and put 
it in the little old frame. Some vears later in 
looking through Herbert Baily’s finely illus- 
trated Bartolozzi I met a familiar figure. It 
proved to be Eve, by William Hamilton, 
engraved by Bartolozzi. The Newburyport 
printer made a poor copy of that engraving, 
reversing the figures and, forlocal color, added 
rattlers to the serpent’s tail. 


Who was the Newburyport printer, 
and what the entitlement of the book 
from which this engraving was extracted 
are facts concerning which the Attic is 


ig. 3 — Eve. (By Bartolozzi) 





Le 


obliged to confess ignorance. The American plagiarist of 
Bartolozzi was, however, James Aiken, a painter, engraver, 
and man of many avocations. . 

Aiken was born in South Carolina about 1773. In 1804 
he was, it appears, a resident of Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he was occupied as an engraver of book illustrations, 
He also painted water-color portraits and made caricatures 
of New England men. In 1805 he was established in New. 
buryport. Three years later, he appears in Philadelphia ag 
“engraver, designer, druggist, eating-house keeper, and 
draftsman for patents.” He was also a lithographer. He 
died in Philadelphia, July 18, 1846. 

If fully occupied in the exercise of all his varied talents, 
Aiken may well claim indulgence for having occasionally 
fallen back upon his artistic betters to aid in speeding his 
own handiwork. In the present instance the position of the 
figure of Eve is probably due to Aiken’s having made a 
tracing from an original copy of the Bartolozzi print di- 
rectly upon the plate which he, himself, was about to pro- 
duce. In varying the landscape features of his engraving 
from those of the original, and in supplying his serpent 
with a set of rattles—which might have served to excellent 
purpose in first attracting Eve’s attention—he doubtless felt 
that he was contributing elements of sufficient originality to 
satisfy all ordinary requirements of conscience.* 

*Francesco Bartolozzi (7725-7875) learned the art of engraving in his native 
country, Italy. He won his fame, however, in England, whither he went in 1764and 
where he produced a prodigious number of engravings in various styles, some from 
his own designs, but many more after the works of eminent painters. Bartolozzi 
became engraver to the English King and was elected to the Royal Academy. For 
the last thirteen years of his life he was director of the National Academy of Lisbon. 

William Hamilton (7737-7807) was an historical and portrait painter, born in 
England and educated largely in Rome. He executed many colored drawings 


from which were engraved illustrations for the books of his day. A water color by 
him, Eve and the Serpent, is in the South Kensington Museum. 





Fig. 4— Eve. (By James Aiken) i 


After a painting by William Hamilton. Bartolozzi _An illustration from a book printed in Newbury- 
was one of the most popular and widely influential _ port in 1805. The borrowing is evident. The rever- 


engravers of his day. 


sal of the figure suggests tracing. 
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Two Ship Figures of the 


Fig. 5—Two Sup Ficures 
Carved in walnut and of superior 
workmanship. Probably from a 
seventeenth-century French ‘ship 
of war. 








Seventeenth ( entury 





Prompted by Mr. Culver’sarticles on ship models* Nelson 
Dawson of Chiswick, London, forwards photographs of 
two finely carved outboard ship figuresin his collection. They 
are reproduced herewith. He writes concerning them: 


They came originally from the collection of a noble English family 
amongst whose ancestors is at least one well-known admiral, who 


fought in the naval battles of his time. 


Carved from walnut, their execution is extremely good and far 
above that of the usual woodcarver’s work applied to ships. Their 
treatment is decidedly suggestive of the seventeenth century, when 


hugesums were spent in the carved adornment 
of vessels. The English Royal Charles is a case 
in point. This ship was captured by the Dutch, 
and, when taken to Holland, was portrayed 
many times by Dutch artists because of her 
sumptuous embellishment, particularly as to 
her stern and quarter galleries, which were 
most lavishly treated. 

In the present instance Professor Geoffrey 
Callender, of Woolwich Royal Naval College, 
has expressed the opinion that these figures 
formed part of the stern enrichment of an 
important French warship of the line, and 
are assignable to the third or fourth quarter 
of the seventeenth century. 


The Influence 
of Italian Masters 


Mr. Dawson further points out that 
the after parts of ships of the period 
offered excellent opportunity for placing 
such figures as these at an angle, but 
few places for vertical arrangements. 

€ artists—major and minor—of the 











*See Antiques for August and September, 1923 (Vol. 
IV, pp. 64, 125). 





Fig. 6 — Figure Heap 
From a lost vessel. Possibly Italian and of 
the nineteenth century. 


time in which these figures were 
made were still deriving much 
of their inspiration from the 
great masters of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italy. Michelangelo’s recumbent marble figures on 
the Medici tombs at Florence probably served as the pro- 
totypes of these wooden ship deities of Mr. Dawson’s, 
in much the same way as figures from Raphael’s Trans- 
Jiguration found their way into the adornment of Boulle 
cabinets and the new-born Adam of the Sistine ceiling 
was called upon to supply deficiencies in the imagination 
and draftsmanship of at least one French decorator of tables. 

These two ship figures, we may be sure, possessed a definite 


meaning for their sculptors and for the 
client in whose behalf they were wrought. 


From‘Detties to ‘Peasant Girl 





The taste of the day demanded al- 
legory. Hence it may be doubted that 
any self-respecting vessel of the- seven- 
teenth century—or of the eighteenth 
—would have fared forth upon her voy- 
age under protection of a carven image 
so lacking in grandiloquence as the full- 
bosomed peasant maid likewise pictured 
here. (Fig. 6.) Italian, perhaps—or Span- 
ish—she appears tobe. Carved to beautify 
the prow of some unknown vessel, she 
gazed upon the boisterous waves with 
calm, unfaltering eyes. One day she was 
found floating somewhere in the Atlantic. 
Now she belongs to Mrs. Wallis E. Howe 
of Bristol, Rhode Island. Quite as typical 
of nineteenth-century naturalism as Mr. 
Dawson’s figures are typical of the clas- 
sicism of nearly two centuries before, this 
caryatid of the sea deserves to rank high 
among examples of maritime sculpture. 
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Miniature Mops .s or ENGLIsH SHIPS 


Le 





Centre: The Boyne; Lert: L’ Artemise; Ricut: Le Reynard. Owned by Mrs. F. Insley Blair. 


Two Miniature Marine Masterpieces 


By Henry B. Cutver 


of works of the utmost minuteness, strength need 

never be sacrificed. None who is familiar with the 
work of that marvellous technician Benvenuto Cellini, as 
instanced in the enamelled brooch representing Apollo and 
the Horses of the Sun at the Chateau de Chantilly, can fail 
to appreciate this fact. Hardly inferior in his ability to in- 
fuse vigor and breadth into minute productions, was the 
nameless artist who executed the remarkable groups of 
ship models belonging to Mrs. J. Insley Blair of Tuxedo 
Park, New York, which are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. In order to emphasize this point, it will be 
expedient first to state the dimensions of these objects 
and then to discuss their artistic qualities. 

The circular lower stands are six inches in diameter, out- 
side measurements. Just inside the hermetrically sealed glass 
domes which protect the models the galleried bases rise in 
two tiers. The split straw-work ‘‘sea” in which the little 
vessels ride is about four inches across; so that the hulls of 
the larger ships are each not more than an inch and a half 
long! The galleries and the ships, including the hulls, sails, 


(= of the paradoxes of art is that, in the execution 





flags, and rigging are executed (except as noted), ina 
reddish material, probably sandalwood. The workmanship 
is unquestionably French. 

The lower or outside tiers of the galleries are composed 
of eight sections, divided by posts. Upon each of these 
stands an upright nude figure. These are in varying pos- 
tures—each holding a wreath, hour-glass, or other appro- 
priate emblem and although not more than half an inch 
in height are all most lifelike and graceful. On the tops of 
the posts of the inner galleries in one group occur small 
terminal spheres, while on those of the other appear urns 
filled with stems, leaves, and flowers. The balusters be- 
tween the posts of these galleries carry garlands executed 
in a white wood (probably holly), while below are narrow 
aprons of delicate lattice work interspersed with panels of 
intricate and diversified design. Immediately inside of the 
upper gallery of each group is a border of small triangular 
pieces of wood of contrasted colors, forming the immediate 
edge of the “sea.” This, tinted an appropriate green, radi- 
ates from the center of the base. 

The group of ships here shown represents three English 
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vessels. In the centre is the Boyne, a three-deck ship of the 
line or first rate; at the left, a twenty gun sloop-of-war, 
L’Artemise; at the right a twelve- gun brig-of-war, Le Renard. 

The other group, shown in the frontispiece, is French, 
representing La Ville de Marseille, an eighty-gun ship of 
the line (on the right); at left, L’Heros, a frigate of forty 

uns, and between these a small topsail schooner, prob- 
ably a despatch boat, unnamed. The names are borne on 
small panels affixed to the galleries astern of the respective 
ships to which they refer. 

On the bottom of each stand appear the words “Lieut. 
Blackman, H.M.S. Boyne, 1815, now Captain B. Hainage’s, 
1822.” The technical details of rigging would place the 
date of the scenes represented as about 1812, and the pro- 
duction is probably contemporaneous. 

The ships themselves are almost incredibly realistic. 
Although fashioned to such a small scale, yet so just are 
their proportions and so refined and masterly their tech- 
nique that their first impression of minuteness almost im- 
mediately passes away. One’s attention is so inevitably 
arrested by some still smaller perfection of detail, that, 
under the closer scrutiny demanded, the ensemble seems 
sensibly to enlarge before one’s very eyes, until in final 
estimate of their importance, one is astonished to find that 
all sense of littleness has disappeared and that the mind is 
ready to accept them as of practically full size and pos- 
sessed of the vigor and strength always associated with sea- 
going vessels. 

Not only was the artist a master technician; he was also 
a close student of marine science. The rigging shows per- 
fect knowledge of the apparel and machinery of the sailing 
ships of that day. Tacks, clews, brails, bowlines, bunts, 
anchor buoys, stern lanterns, quarter and waist boats— 
nothing is omitted. Even the differences in the two schools 
of French and British marine practice are shown in the 
trysails on the foremasts of the larger French vessels and 
in the permanent waist gangways. The flags flying at mast 
head and peak realistically simulate the soft folds of undu- 
lating bunting, while the tensely drawn texture of the sails 
is so skillfully represented that one almost expects to hear 
the slatting of the tiny reef points against the canvas of the 
topsails. The two little squadrons are under shortened sail. 
Nearly all of the courses are clewed up while the top gal- 
lants are furled. 

The jibs and such of the staysails as are set will be 
seen to be equipped with halyards and downhauls. The 
loosened windward sheets of these sails hang in graceful 
curves, while the tautened cordage to leeward indicates 
clearly the strain placed upon it by the fully distended 
sails it confines. Almost microscopic coils of rope hang 
from the belaying pins at the fife rails or lie in studied dis- 
order upon the deck near the tackles of which they form 
a part. Even the lanyards upon the gunport covers are 
in place. Each of the little vessels carries a foaming 
bone” at her forefoot, while astern a realistic wake has 
been skillfully painted upon the straw-work sea. Every- 
thing is just as it should be, even to the tauntened weather 
standing rigging and the slightly relaxed appearance of 
that to leeward. 


It would be interesting to know the facts as to the scenes 
here represented. It is possible that the two smaller 
vessels of the British group, bearing French names, were 
prizes of the Boyne, that they formed a part of a French 
squadron of five or more vessels; and that, in an encounter 
between the Boyne and the Ville de Marseille, they had 
been captured by the former. If so, both squadrons must 
have had an opportunity to refit, as there are no signs of | 
any such conflict apparent in either squadron. Some pains 
have been taken to trace the identity of the vessels 
named but with the exception of the fact that there was, 
at about this period, a vessel named the Boyne of this class 
on the British Navy list, no light has been thrown on the 
matter. The larger Commerce de Marseille, a ship of 120 
guns, taken by the British at the French port of Toulon 
in 1794, cannot, of course, be the 80 gun ship bearing 
the name Ville de Marseille. 

Opportunity for a most extended search has not 
offered but such a further investigation would possibly 
prove fruitful. 

Time has dealt kindly with these little groups; hardly 
a single rope has parted. They are in a remarkable state 
of preservation, when the delicacy of their structure and 
the perishable nature of the material is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The compass of this article will not permit a tithe of the 
marvels of these little ships to be mentioned. A word must 
be said, however, of the manner in which the British flags 
have been handled. The fields of these banners—presum- 
ably the English squadron was, at the time of the scene 
depicted, under command of an admiral of the Blue—are of 
wood and have been tinted with that color. But in the 
union, in the upper inside corner, the wood has been 
partially cut out, leaving the material to appear only in 
the white portions of the saltires bordering the crosses of 
St. George and St. Andrew, a most ingenious and effective 
invention, the result of which may be appreciated only 
by seeing the work itself. 

The steadiness of hand, the clearness of vision, and the 
patience of control of all the faculties demanded; the art to 
design and the skill to execute in a medium that must have 
lent itself unwillingly to this work, are nearly all foreign toour 
later-day capabilities. We can only marvel at the creation, 
and that their creator should have left his work unsigned. 

One would indeed be possessed of a dull mind who could 
not react pleasurably upon viewing these wonderfully con- 
ceived and executed little masterpieces. And pleasure, 
joined with that enhanced self-appreciation which Dr. 
Bernard Berenson says is the accompaniment of aesthetic 
enjoyment, is after all, the true criterion of art. These 
little groups of ships inspire us generously with both 
sensations. 

Ensconced now amid most charming surroundings, in a 
room largely given over to antique marine objects and to 
beautiful furniture even older than the little ships them- 
selves, their milieu is perfectly harmonious. Here they 
may continue their immovable voyage in the security of 
the loving care and appreciation which attend them. And 
they are worthy of it, for they are great art. 

















sometimes very beautiful, and there are collectors 
who rave over it. You know all that, and you know, 
I have no doubt, what its characteristics are, in a general 
sort of way. But what do you really know about Bristol glass? 

I have been definitely interested in antiques for nearly 
twenty years—more often as a student than as a collector, 
to be sure—and I find that 
there is always something 
more to be learned. I have, 
indeed, been studying an- 
tiques long enough to be- 
come doubtful of my own 
knowledge and to be ex- 
tremely reluctant to render 
snap judgments, particu- 
larly as to value. 

The other day a lady 
showed me a vase. (Ladies 
are always showing me 
something and asking for 
my opinion, and it is sur- 
prising how often they can Fig.z—Opaque Bristot Grass 
stump me.) It was a hand- An undecorated goblet. 
some vase, pure white with 
floral decorations in color, evidently applied by hand in 
a sort of enamel. 

“What kind of porcelain is that?” she asked. 

I looked on the bottom of the vase for a mark. There 
was none there, but there was something else that gave 
me a clue. It was a glass-blower’s pontil mark. I exam- 
ined the piece a little more closely, felt of its surface and 
held it to the light. 

“Tt is not porcelain at all,” I said at last, looking very 
wise. “This vase is Bristol glass.” 

“And what,” she asked, “‘is Bristol glass?” 

“Tt is glassware,” said I, with a certain evasiveness in 
which I have become an adept, “made in Bristol, Eng- 
land, in the eighteenth century. To imitate porcelain, 
I suspect.” 


1D: you know Bristol glass? It is always interesting, 
















































about this Bristol glass.” 

I was forced to generalize. 

“And what is this worth?” 

I knew that was coming; it always does. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said I, driven to candor 
at last. 

It was up to me, of course, to find out something about 
Bristol glass, and what I have found out seems to me very 
interesting. I mention this because I do not wish to claim 
for what I am about to write any knowledge that is not 
generally available. But I believe it to be knowledge not 
generally possessed, and therefore worth passing on. It is 
not the result of long personal association with Bristol 


Bristol Glass 


By Wauter A. Dyer 


(Photographs by courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York) 






















glass as a collector. It has come second-hand, from real col, 
lectors and from dealers and—I must confess it—from 
books. Without Maclver Percival’s The Glass Collectoy# 
and one or two other authorities, to whom I have cop. 
stantly referred for confirmation, I should not have dared 
write anything. 

I am not a great admirer of cut glass. To me the opaque 
and colored ware of Bristol is the most interesting of all 
English glassware. Cut glass was made in Bristol, to be 
sure, and very fine cut glass at that. The fantastic and del. 
cate character of the designs, the charm of the leaflike 
arrangements, and the depth of the cutting combine to 
lend it a special value. But it is the opaque and colored 
ware that is unique and that is commonly meant by the 
term Bristol glass. 

By way of the briefest possible historical note: about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, Bristol led the country 
in glass making and cutting. It was famous for fine quality 
and large production as well. In 1760 there were fifteen 
glass-houses in Bristol. Their origif and history are a bit 
obscure, but it seems prob. 
able that glass of one sort or 
another was made there an 
hundred years before that. 

The rarest and most in- 
teresting kind of ware made 
at Bristol is the white, 
opaque, or milky glass. It 
dates from 1760, or 1762, 
to about 1787. In tint it re- 
sembles porcelain, which it 
was evidently intended to 
imitate,or Battersea enamel. 
Many useful and decorative 
objects were made in this 
glass as substitutes for the 
high-priced European and 
Chinese porcelains, but 
though they were manufac- 
tured for the less wealthy 


“How very interesting,” said she. “Please tell memore Fig. 2— Biur Vase trade, they exhibit a marked 


Typical colored Bristol glass. degree of artistic excellence. 

The art of making milky 
glass was not originated in Bristol, but was probably im- 
ported from Venice or elsewhere on the Continent. The 
effect was produced by the use of much lead and a small 
amount of tin. The Bristol glass, however, is very distinc 
tive, differing considerably from other opaque glass, 
whether made on the Continent or elsewhere in England. 
It is sometimes called enamel glass, for it has the look of 
enamel. The term enameled glass, however, which is some- 
times used, is rather inexact, for, though the decoration is 
often enameled, the term when applied to the enamel-like 

*New York, 1919. 
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Fig. 3 — Bristot. Muc 
White opaque glass with colored decorations in 
imitation of porcelain. 


rather translucent, to-about the same 
extent as Oriental porcelain. Some 
writers refer to it as opalescent, but it 
is not at all like the common opalescent 
glass, and Percival insists that there is 
not a trace of ruddy opalescence about 
it, even if held against a flame. There 
is no bluish light around the edges 
where the glass is thin, and no streaki- 
ness or marbling. It is most like soft- 
glaze porcelain, or, to quote Percival, 
like the white enamel of a watch face. 

The surface is fine and smooth but 
not extremely glassy. Its texture is 
rather soft to the touch. The glass is 
fairly thick and noticeably heavy even 
in proportion to its thickness, owing 
to the large proportion of lead used in 
its manufacture. It is likewise very 
brittle, knobs and handles being ex- 
tremely fragile, and this has resulted 
in the destruction of a great number 


leading. 


white, very 


Fig. 4— Cuocotate Port 
Attributed to Bristol. It is 
made of the characteristic 
white glass decorated in color. 


of pieces and consequent scarcity of fine examples. On this white, 
opaque ground the decoration was painted in enamel colors and 
then fired. The style of decoration varies, being perhaps most fre- 
quently of a floral chara¢ter—detached sprays and garlands. Other 
pieces have birds and flowers treated in an Oriental manner, to 
imitate the Chinese porcelains. Some pieces are decorated with 
sprays only, lightly fired, or oil gilt. Percival thinks it probable 
that the white vases of Chinese shapes were originally treated in 
this manner. It has not always proved durable. 

The principal decorator of the best pieces of this period (7762- 
1787) was Michael Edkins, or at least he is the one whose name 
as come down to us. He was originally a painter of Bristol delft 
Pottery and an artist of great skill and versatility. He was fond of 
using delft-like colors and designs on the white glass. Wreaths of 


fowers—particularly the fuchsia and the rose—he combined with 


body is mis- birds and with flourishes in the Louis XV manner. He 
worked chiefly for the firm of Vogor & Stevens, and the 
The color records show that he received astonishingly small sums for 
is a solid his expert services. 
This opaque Bristol glass or enamel glass, like all glass 
rich and_ made chiefly before 1782, shows a distin pontil mark on 
creamy _ the bottom of each piece. The pontil was generally 
rather than broken off very roughly, and twist lines are often visible, 
bluish, _ showing that the pontil was affixed witha circular motion. 
though not Sometimes it is evident that a cement of clear glass was 
at all yel- used in attaching the rod. The later examples sometimes 
lowish._ show that the pontil projection was ground off. The 
When held earliest examples of drinking glasses, etc., have domed 
up against a and folded feet. A frequently mentioned characteristic of 
light it is this glass is the tendency of the surface to form in slight 
semi-trans- waves or ridges which may be detected by the finger. The 
parent, or tops of pepper pots, tea bottles, etc., are usually of silver 


or gilt metal. 

The forms vary in excellence, but are nearly 
always good and sometimes very beautiful, par- 
ticularly in vases and other distinétly decorative 
pieces. As this glass was doubtless intended, at 
first at least, to imitate porcelain, many articles 
like cups and saucers, mugs, and vases were made 
in the forms commonly found in porcelain. 

The list of objects made in true Bristol opaque 
glass, and decorated in enamel or gold, is a long 
one, comprising almost all the things that could 
be made out of the material so long as they were 
not subjected to heat in use. Tea and coffee pots, 
for instance, are seldom found, and cups and 
saucers are rare. Whether, however, this is be- 
cause they were never made or whether they 
have disappeared: because of their use for hot 
liquids and because of the brittleness of their 
handles, it would be difficult to say. Percival be- 
lieves that, while such things were made in 
Spanish, German, and other opaque glass, they 
were not made in true Bristol enamel glass. 






Fig. 5 — Giass TEAporT 


Although it is stated that no teapots were made at Bristol, this 
piece, in imitation of oriental porcelain, shows the usual charac- 
teristics of Bristol glass. 
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Fig. 6— Wuire Bristot Cups anp SAUCERS 
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ings substituted. The original glasses show q 
distinct pontil mark. 

Most of the Bristol red glass is of a decided 
ruby hue with less vermilion in it than occurg 
in the Bohemian glass. There is also a cherry. 
red. Both red and blue glass were sometimes 
touched up with gilt, in line or lettering, but 
this did not wear well except when embossed, 

Mixed colors were not uncommon. Mugs 
jugs, and flasks marbled with different colors 
are very attractive, especially the blue and 
white ones. Mugs threaded with white when 





Of opaque white glass, the cups are without handles, Obviously an attempt toimitate porcelain. half blown, and softened off till the ee 
’ Ors 


Among the authentic pieces to be found in this material 
are cruets for oil and vinegar,and mustard and pepper pots, 
with the usual lettering and floral 
sprays; ornamental jars with 
covers, candlesticks, tea bottles or 
caddies, bases, sugar dredgers, milk 
jugs, salt cellars, plates, finger- 
bowls, scent bottles, beakers, flasks, 
tumblers, wine glasses, and mugs. 
Some of them were modeled in de- 
lightful shapes. The candlesticks 
were made in imitation of the Bat- 
tersea enamel candlesticks in shape 
and decoration. 

The colored glassware made at 
Bristol during this same period has 
usually been considered of second- 
ary interest because not so unique 
as the white enamel glass, but 
since its superior quality has come 





appear in alternate stripes, seem to be characteristic. Bristol 
splashed glass was decorated with irregular blotches or 
spots of various tints—black, pur. 
ple, white, and sometimes green, 
There are many plainer things in 
the clear colored glass, which are 
very attractive, such as oil and 
vinegar cruets, decanters, and most 
delightfully quaint little jugs. 
Various other kinds of ware are 


y “ also attributed to the Bristol fac. 
= tories. Clear glass wine-glasses with 
Werans blue and red spirals in the stems 

- are much sought after. Millefiori 
Lj ornaments were also made at Bris. 


tol, though it is difficult to identify 
them. These old-fashioned bits of 
clear glass with candy-like disks 
and circles and spirals inside have 
lately been much in demand. I can- 


to be recognized, it has acquired a Fig. 7 — Opaque Grass Vases not go into this matter of millefiori 


position of almost equal impor- 
tance. Dealers in New York report an increasing demand 
for this ware, particularly the blue. 

The manufacture of colored glass was not by any means 
peculiar to Bristol. The finest, of course, is the Venetian 
and Bohemian colored glass, but the Bristol ware is of 
excellent quality. Much of the other English colored glass 
is of poor quality. Factories at Nailsea, Newcastle, and 
elsewhere turned out a similar product, but it was not equal 
to the Bristol glass in color or quality. This includes table 
and ornamental ware of transparent glass, chiefly blue, 
blue-green, red, and purple. Often it closely imitates the 
Venetian glass, especially the ruby glasses and mugs and 
the glasses with white twisted threads. Much of it closely 
resembles also our American Stiegel glass. 

The blue glass is particularly brilliant and of a very rich 
hue. It is a peculiar blue that has been often imitated, but 
seldom if ever successfully reproduced. Where the glass is 
thick it shows a royal purple tinge when held to the light; 
where it is thin it is almost a sea blue. 

Especially celebrated is the dark blue glass decorated 
with gilding, some of the best pieces recalling rich speci- 
mens of Chelsea china. Egg-cups in clear blue are very 
handsome. The handles of jugs and pitchers have a charac- 
teristic double pinch. Large numbers of blue glass linings 
for silver salt cellars and sugar bowls were made, but most 
of these seem to have been destroyed and newer glass lin- 


Bristol, with enamel decorations in colors. 





glass at this time, though it is a 
fascinating subject. Suffice it to say that numerous paper 
weights were made at Bristol, containing flowers, spirals, 
and conven- 
tionalized 
effects in 
bright col- 
ored glass, 
done with 
rare skill. 
Millefiori 
pepper pots 
were made 
but are rare. 
More com- 
mon are the 
large, dome- 
shaped door- 
stops. Often 
the clear 
glass was a 
sage green in 
tint, and the 
inner orna- 


ments in- : a 

ig. 8 — Wuite Muc : 
cluded Typical Bristol opaque glass with colored scenic dec- 
flower petals oration. 
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and leaves, bubbles like drops of dew, and snowflakes. 
Counterfeits are likely to be coarse and the colors cruder, 
but it is not always easy to distinguish them. 

Other objects of glass said to have been made at Bristol 
are door-knobs, pestles, bells, tobacco pipes, trumpets, 
rolling-pins, and walking-sticks, though these things aremore 
often, and probably more accurately, attributed to Nailsea. 

The Nailsea works perhaps deserve passing mention, 
since the Nailsea product has often been called Bristol. 
Nailsea was a small place not far from Bristol. The factory 
was in successful operation here in 1788; I have discovered 
nowhere the date of its founding. The ware was, in general, 
cruder and cheaper than that of Bristol. The earliest was 
made of yellowish or dark green glass with irregular 
blotches of white. It is inferior in style, color, texture, and 
workmanship, and is not much in demand except when 
palmed off as Bristol glass. This was followed by the manu- 
fature of opaque white glass with colored decorations, 
chiefly bands, stripes, and spirals. The latest product, and 
somewhat more distinctive, was a clear glass of greenish 
tint with faint colored threads. 

The collector is always interested in the question of 
frauds. Bogus Bristol glass is not common. The chief 
danger lies in purchasing some inferior ware as Bristol. 
As a rule, it takes an expert to identify the true Bristol 
colored glass. It is largely a matter of color and texture. 
As to the enamel glass, it is not uncommon for dealers, 
often through ignorance, to offer as Bristol coarser and 
clumsier pieces of “‘milk and water” glass of English or 
Continental manufacture, especially mugs, bowls, and 
bottles. Many of these are only semi-opaque. Some Dutch 







Enc.iisH Tea Cappy 


Mahogany case fitted 
with heavy cut glass tea 
jar and sugar bowl of 
unknown make (c 7800). 


examples show the pontil mark but the metal is different 
and the color is likely to be grayish. It is not impossible to 
confuse Bristol glass with Chelsea or other porcelain, but 
the latter shows no pontil mark. Modern reproductions are 
not so fine and are almost invariably smooth on the bottom. 

The lady who showed me the Bristol vase wanted to 
know what it was worth. That question is almost always 
asked, and it is one very difficult to answer correctly. Most 
writers, I find, avoid it entirely, and I think they are right 
in doing so. So much depends upon the character of the in- 
dividual piece and upon current market conditions—on 
location, also—that general estimates are more likely to be 
misleading than helpful. 

In spite of Percival’s certainty in regard to some of the 
distinctive characteristics of Bristol glass, I am still a bit 
puzzled as to one or two points. Perhaps some reader can 
offer enlightenment. In the first place, he thinks that tea- 
pots were not made at Bristol, but the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art owns a lovely teapot (Fig. 5) that pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of Bristol ware. In the second 
place, there appears to be some difference of opinion as 
to the absence of any opalescence in true Bristol enamel 
glass. Percival says there should be none; others do not 
seem to be so sure. I have examined pieces that did not 
show a suggestion of it, but a “Remember me” mug which 
the owner insisted was surely Bristol, showed a strong pink- 
ish tint when held to the light, and a pearly bluish tint 
near the edges. This the dealer considered a mark of 
superiority. Is Percival wrong, or was this mug made at 
some other place than at Bristol? I believe there is still 
much to be learned about this fascinating ware. 




















opportunity to pick up 

an old looking-glass, con- 
siderably the worse for wear 
as to its frame, but with its 
early—if not original — mirror 
still intact. Battered and bro- 
ken as was the frame, it re- 
tained evidences of its former 
beauty. Its surface was of ma- 
hogany in finely selected ve- 
neer. The patterned moulding 
surrounding the outside of the 
frame and again forming an 
edging for the glass was finely 
drawn and retained much of 
its original gilding. An inlaid line through the centre of the 
frame and another similar line across the lower section of 
the pediment were still intact, while an oval medallion of 
inlaid leafage in the centre of the pediment remained 
pleasantly distinét. Evidently this much-abused specimen 
was worthy of careful and correct restoration. 

I must confess, however, to having been troubled as to 
the original design of the frame, and hence of the details 
which I must re-assemble in order to complete my task 
satisfactorily. As will be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) my mirror had, quite certainly, at one time 
boasted a pediment top. The marks of its long since de- 
parted mouldings—doubtless volute scrolls of some kind— 
were unmistakable. The form of the apron below the frame 
was quite similar to that of the so-called Chippendale mir- 
rors of frequent occurrence—the type whose pediment is 
usually crowned with a wing-spread bird, heron or eagle— 
flanked by volutes. The edges of the frame, further, gave 
indication of having been ornamented with pendants. 

My first attempt at restoration, then, lay in cutting out 
and applying some cardboard patterns of what seemed, for 
the time, perhaps the correct elements of the design. These 
I lightly tacked in place (Fig. 2). The result was not satis- 
fying. The volute scrolls took their position well enough: 
but the eagle which I mounted between them appeared to 
be a disproportionate finial. Nor did my attempt at a side 
pendant appear to harmonize with the character of the 
frame. It was at once too formless and too florid. 

Then it occurred to me that, after all, my frame was, in 
its detail, far from belonging in the Chippendale category. 
Despite the silhouette cutting of the woodwork, the some- 
what broad, flat surface of the frame, the character of the 
veneering, which placed considerable emphasis upon the 
grain of the wood, and the further emphasis upon inlay, 
convinced me that I had to deal with something perhaps 
better characterized as Hepplewhite or Sheraton than as 
Chippendale. Volute scrolls, I must have, but they should 


GS crperani since, I found 





Fig. — Tue Looxine-Giass 
Just as it was found, damaged 
but retaining elements worth 
saving. 
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Restoring an Antique 
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be higher and more slender than 
my cardboard patterns, and in 
place of my contemplated bird, I 
must probably substitute a flower- 
filled urn of some kind. My side 
pendants, again, must be husks in- 
stead of the scroll work of which I 
had first conceived. 

So far, so good: but where might 
I find the patterns upon which to 
base the making of these details? 
And how, further, was I to attach 
husks to a frame whose pediment 
appeared to be perfectly flush with 
the sides of the frame and conse- 
quently incapable of affording a 
hanging point for a string of husks? To these questions I 
eventually found the correct answers in a very simple way. 
I went to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City. There I found what is, to all intents and purposes, 


Fig. 2— Tue First Res. 
TORATION 
Cardboard patterns were 
tried to determine their 
effect. This attempt 
proved unsatisfadory. 


- the exact counterpart of the former estate of my looking- 


glass. Having secured an excellent photograph of this fine 
example, I took it home with me and set to work. 

Before I completed my restoration, however, I dis- 
covered that I had undertaken no easy task. For the urn 
and scrolls of the pediment I picked out some old white 
pine which I owned, and carved it as closely as I could to 
match the form of the elements shown in the photograph. 
The flowers and husks I cut from roughly moulded plaster 
of Paris in which I had previously embedded pieces of fine 
wire. The pediment, I discovered, had extended well out 
beyond the sides of the frame and had terminated in mo- 
dillion ornaments of flat inlay, which I was able to supply. 

My wood-carving, I found, when finished was rather 
rough. Accordingly I mixed plaster of Paris to the con- 
sistency of paint and applied it with a brush—two coats. | 
believe that some such process was adopted by earlier 
gilders, though I understand that their method was more 
elaborate and consisted of applications of glue and whit- 
ing, carefully rubbed. However, my plaster of Paris served 
very well, and, when shellacked, received my application 
of gold leaf without undue protest. The cleaning and rub- 
bing of the wood and the restoration of the scroll at the 
lower right side of the frame were comparatively simple 
matters. 

Just how well I succeeded in this bit of research and 
restoration readers of ANTIQUES may judge for themselves 
by comparing the Metropolitan Museum mirror with mine 
as it now appears. The two are here pictured together. Its 
quite possible that I may have been almost too faithful in 
my devotion to my model. I have a suspicion that one 
head of grain on the left of the urn, which would balance 
the one on the extreme right,is missing. Lockwood, further, 
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Fig. 3 — Tue Correct Mone (c. 7790) 
A mirror in the Metropolitan Museum which served as the guide 
in actual restoration.—Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


in his Colonial Furniture* shows a very similar mirror in 
which two floral stalks spring from the lower bowl of the 
urn and come down to a meeting with the rosettes of the 
volute scrolls. 

After all, however, these are minor considerations. I 
have related my own experience, because I think it may 
encourage others not only to undertake their own work of 
restoration, but also to assure themselves, well in advance, 


Le 
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Fig. g—Tue Restorep Looxinc-Giass 
Urn and scrolls carved from old pine. The flowers and husks 
were made of plaster. Size of frame without trim 2544 x 164" 


ot the correctness of the additions which they make to 
damaged examples. Careful research brings many rewards. 
One is a greatly enhanced understanding of the details 
which constitute the determining elements of a period 
style; another is the satisfaction of knowing that what you 
have accomplished is not merely workmanlike but is his- 
torically and artistically correct. 


*Volume I, p. 306, Fig. 348. 
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Figs. 124, 125, 126 — ENcuisH PEWTER 


an English Tudor piece. 






The first is the type of Roman pewter used during the occupation of Britain, the second is a Tudor period dish from a sunken Spanish galleon, and the third 


National ‘Types of Old Pewter 


Part V 


(Continued from the November, 1923, number) 


_By Howarp Herscue Correre.i 


Plates and Dishes 





O proceed with the story. Commencing at the 

beginning—and here let it be understood that all 

the plates and dishes which follow are English 
unless otherwise stated—the under side of a fine Ro- 
man dish, unearthed near Bristol, during excavations, is 
illustrated in Figure 124, from the Charbonnier collection. 
As will be seen, it is in a state of very advanced corrosion, 
which, at the base, has resulted in total disintegration, 
evidenced by the two large holes which appear there. It is, 
however, a fine example of the type of pewter dish in use 
at the time of the Roman occupation of Britain and cor- 
roborates, in its main details, similar specimens which 
have come to light in other parts of the country, from time 
to time. A noticeable feature is the raised strengthening 
bead which runs around the under side of the well, roughly 
midway between the centre point and the bouge. 





Figs. 127, 128, 129 — ENG.iisH PEwTER 


The first two are seventeenth-century plates, the third a rose water dish of similar period. 


Between this and Tudor pewter, two specimens of 
which are illustrated in Figures 125 and 126, there isa 
great hiatus. Indeed, apart from the records of the Wor. 
shipful Couipany of Pewterers of London and such mediae- 
val items as the sepulchral chalice already described under 
Figure 112, one may say frankly that very little informa- 
tion is available. But a very authentic piece of the Tudor 
period is shown in the small soup-plate, Figure 125, which 
was recovered from the Spanish Armada galleon ‘sunk in 
Tobermory Bay, off the coast of Scotland, and now occu- 
pies an honored niche in the pewter room of Antonio de 
Navarro, Esq. Considering its long immersion—for three 
and a quarter centuries—it is in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Figure 126 shows another fine little plate, which, though 
not so well authenticated as the last, may well be of an 
even earlier date. This piece bears on the front of the 
rim, which is quite distinct in the photograph, a Tudor 
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rose beneath a crown to me, as a memento of my 
between the letters E. first visit to his beautiful 
R., which may stand Worcestershire home, by An- 
for Elizabeth Regina; tonio de Navarro, Esq. It is 
but, although the style one of the very rarest types of 
of the letters is such English pewter plates, a fact 
as to suggest a later which enhances a hundredfold 
date, the type of the both the generosity of the giver 
plateitself abundantly and the pleasure of its present 
warrants the assump- owner. It bears on the back of 
tion. This plate is in’ the rim the touch of William 
the Carvick Webster Matthews, who died in 1689. 
2 collection, as, also, are How long it was made before 
Fig. [30 — Stuart Pertop Prate (c. 1660) the two next illustra- that time it is impossible to say, but probably between 
Observe the broad rim and the character tions. Figure127shows 1660 and 1670. Very few authentic examples of English 
of the engraving. By William Matthews, 4 very fine and heavy plates of this type are known, though its prototypes in 
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Fig. 13? — Narrow Rimmep : 
Type 































id vag the “dish” sizes, whilst still 
plate some eight and three- rare, are far easier to obtain. 
quarters inches in diameter A fine example of ; the 
and marked on the rim with dish of this type is illus- 
an unknown maker’s mark, trated in Figure 131, be- 
immediately above which, tween two plates of a slight- 
and as part of it, appears ly later type of which I 
the date 1621. shall have occasion to speak 
. A similar type, but of immediately, all of which 
; of slightly later date, is illus- pieces are in the Richardson 
is a trated in Figure 128, and collection. The dignity of / | 
Vor- this is rendered the more ™ proportion of these two lat- 
: . . Fig. 737 — Broap Rimmep Disu AnD PLaTEs ter tvpes has never been 
iae- interesting by reason of the A fine dignity of proportion between bow] and rim of the central piece is here he ; errs 
ider wriggled work rose-and-bird obtained. The other two examples are slightly later. equa ed in any of the many 
ma- design with which it is de- 
dor corated, a species of ornamentation specially sought for 
hich by the collector of discrimination. 
k in A rose-water dish, of about the same period, from the | 
ccll- collection of Mr. Walter Churcher, is shown in Figure 129. 
) de . This piece must have spent the better part of its days in a 
hree very good home, for it is in a wonderfully well-preserved 
> of condition, a condition which one knows will suffer nothing 


at the hands of its present careful owner. 







ugh Figure 130 represents an extremely beautiful plate, of 
f an the Stuart broad-rimmed type. Some nine and _ three- 
the eighths of an inch in diameter with a rim one and three- 






: ; : ; Fig. 132 — NARrow RIMMED TyPEs ; 
quarters of an inch in width, this fine plate was presented Rims reeded and but 3 inch wide as against 134in thebroader type. 





dor 





icons 









-Figs, 734, 135 — ENGLIsH PEWTER . ‘ 3 
The first group show medium rims and reeded edges, the last plate has a single reeded edge, which was in full favor until about 1750. 
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changes 
which have 
been rung 
on thepew- 
ter plates 
and dishes 
of bygone 
years. In 
both the 
dish and 
plate sizes 
these are 
eagerly 
sought for 
by collec- 


tors. 
As if to ig. 737—Ocraconat Disu (c. 7750) 
By Thos. Chamberlain. The arms are those of David Garrick. 










































Figs. 136. — Puan Rim Asove with Retwrorcing CONtTAast : : 
Reep UNDERNEATH with these every known size, from eight and a half to twenty-five 


A type which succeeded the last piece shown in Figure 135. beautiful inches, the latter being an exceptionally fine example of 
ropor-_ craftsmanship and of fine, resonant metal, bearing the 
tions, in the succeeding type the width of the rim had same Bristol maker’s mark as appears on the narrow- 
dwindled to a matter of five-eighths or three quarters of rimmed one in Figure 133 above. 
an inch in the plate size, as Side by side with the 
against the one and three foregoing, during the last 
quarters of its predecessor, ten years of its popularity, 
and though, in the nar- thesingle reeded type,shown 
rowed type, the rim is by no in Figure 135, had struggled 
means displeasing, it fails for pride of place, which it 
to impress one as did its finally obtained, to remain 
predecessor. Two of this in public favouruntil c. 1750, 
narrow-rimmed type, which when it was, in turn, sup. 
also is very rare, are shown planted, after a fight of some 
in Figure 132, wherein it twenty years’ duration, by 
will be seen that the rim is plates the rim of which was 
practically devoid of any quite plain on the. upper 





: Figs. 138, 139 — OcTAGONAL PiaTEs ; . : 
flatness, but is made "T of The first, with a beaded edge, is by Thos. Scattergood (77376-7775); the side, Figure 136, but with a 
a Series of reedings. A va- second, whose edge has an inner beading, is by Richard Pitt (¢. 7760). strengthening reed some 
riant of this type is illus- quarter of an inch broad 


trated in Figure 133, bearing the mark of a Bristol maker. on the under side, which somewhat resembles the preced- 
The three last pieces are all in the collection of Mrs. ing type turned upside down. 

Carvick Webster, as also are those in Figure 134, which This plain, narrowish rim maintained its popularity, 

shows an unique series of the reeded edge type which was__ shared from time to time by the many types of decorated 

coeval with the last, and which eventually it outlived by rims of which I shall shortly speak, until the pewterers 

a decade. Two others of this type have previously ap- were forced to bow their heads in admission of defeat, in 

peared in Figure 131. This fine series shows practically face of the advancing wave of enthusiasm for the work of 






Figs. 140, 141, 142, 143 — Five Losep PLaTes 
The first by Chamberlain; the second, with reeded edge, by Spackman (c. 7780); the third, with gadrooned edge, by James Tisoe (c. saa the last a g& 
drooned edge with inner fillets. 
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Figs. 144, 145 — Rounp Piates (early nineteenth century) 
Plain gadrooned edges. 


the potters, who, with their more sanitary and more easily 
cleaned china platters and bowls, caught the public taste 
and ultimately gave the coup-de-grace to an industry 
which had existed and flourished for century after century 
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Fig. 146 — Ova. DisHEs 


In Figure 140, is shown a plain five-lobed wavy edged 
plate of very pleasing proportions by the same maker as the 
David Garrick dish referred to above, and a similar plate, 
but with reeded edge, by Spackman of London (c. 7780) is 
illustrated in Figure 141, this latter a type of very frequent 
occurrence in Continental pewter plates. The last two 
pieces illustrated are also in the collection of Mrs. Carvick 
Webster. 

Figure 142, from the W. D. Thomson collection, made 
by James Tisoe of London (c. 7760), shows this same type 
of five-lobed plate, but with a plain gadrooned border; 
whilst, in Figure 143, is a similar plate, but with the pleas- 
ing addition of the two narrow fillets running around in- 
side the gadrooning. This latter, from the Richardson col- 
lection, is another fine example of the pewterer’s art. 

Of ordinary round plates with plain gadrooned edging, 
two excellent examples are shown in Figures 144 and 145, 
each from a set of six in the Carvick Webster collection. 


These do not appear before the mid-eighteenth century. They are by Samuel Duncomb (c. 7780). 


as an integral part of the national life—Sic transit gloria 
mundi——! 

Of the decorated rims referred to above, Figure 137 
shows one of the ovate-octagonal dishes from a service 
formerly used by, and bearing the arms of David Garrick, 
the world famed actor. This dish, now in the Navarro col- 
lection, bears the mark of Thomas Chamberlain of Lon- 
don (¢. 7750), and is in a wonderfully good state of preser- 
vation. 

In the same collection is a series of octagonal plates with 
beaded edges, one of which is shown in F igure 138, and 
upon these plates appears the touch of Thos. Scattergood, 
Junior, of London, who was at work from about 1736- 
1775. 

Another octagonal plate, and the only one of its type 
which I have ever seen with the very pleasing inner row of 
small raised beads, and which bears the mark of Richard 
Pitt of London (c. 7760), is illustrated in Figure 139 and is 
in the Carvick Webster collection. It has the appearance of 

“ing considerably older than its mark will permit. 


The plain one is some thirty years older than the engraved 
one, which, as it will be seen, is engraved, St. Peter’s Church, 
Walworth, Surry, 1827, where these pieces were formerly in 
use as offertory plates. 

A fine series of plain oval dishes is illustrated from the 
collection of W. D. Thomson, Esq., in Figure 146. The oval 


Figs. 146a, 147 — Hot-Water PLates 
The second is by John Carpenter (c. 7750). 
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Fig. 748 — Frencu PewrTer Piates 
A beautiful type, not elsewhere produced. The measure is Flemish. 


dish did not come into use before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the series illustrated are of the 
period (c. 7780), bearing the mark of Samuel Duncomb of 
Birmingham. 

To round off the series, and the story could not be 
complete without some reference to them, I illustrate two 
hot-water plates in Figures 146a and 147. The former, ex 
suite with the plate shown in Figure 138, is in the Navarro 
collection; and the latter, of the type familiar to all col- 
lectors, is in the collection of Thomas Warburton Esq., of 
Manchester, and bears the mark of John Carpenter of 
London (c. 7750). 

These hot water dishes and plates would seem to have 
come into use about the same period as the oval shape 
in dishes, both being innovations which must at the time 
have been looked upon as very sensible and most welcome 
improvements. They were made in almost every conceiv- 
able shape and form; with fixed or loose tops; with rigid 





Fig. 150 — Swiss PEWTER 
These have no counterpart in American or British pewter. 


or drop handles; with and without rims; with plain per- 
pendicular sides or those of moulded section and with a 
hundred variations of mouldings; and all seem still to have 
a strong attraction for the public taste, for one often finds, 
even in the houses of non-collectors, a few examples of this 
type of pewter, for decorative purposes. 

We have now glanced at most of the better-known 
English types, some of which were also in use on the con- 
tinent of Europe, these latter, however, are usually of 
softer and much inferior metal, without the hammer marks 
on the underside and should cause but little trouble to the 
beginner if he will but apply the tests enumerated at the 
commencement of this series of articles,* some of which 
*See Antiques for April, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 174 et seq.) 








i 





will, in the majority of cases, be found to give the deci 
word as to the locality of origin. 

Turning to these Continental examples, I give in Figure 
148 a representation of two very beautiful French plates, of 
types which have no counterpart in other countries, The 
larger one of the two, as is also the lidded Bruges measure 
is in the Church collection. The smaller was in the collegtign 
of the late Alban L. G. Distin, but with his other pieces 
was sold at the time of his death. 

Figure 149 shows a type of plate which has been very 
freely-faked to trap the uninitiated: who somehow seem ty 
be irresistibly attracted by the French Royal badge of the 
Salamander beneath a crown in repoussé in the centre 
and the field semée de Lys. Heraldry and pewter have 
seemed ever to go hand in hand, both being complemen. 


ding 


Fig. 749 — Frencu PEwrTer PLaTeE 
A design frequently imitated. 


tary to life in the Middle Ages; so perhaps it is not 
altogether -surprising that plates of this kind should 
stir the imagination and unfold before the mind pictures 
of the baronial hall, the good old days and scenes of 
revelry. 

In Figures 150 and 151, are illustrated various types 
of eighteenth century Swiss plates and dishes, the former 
having no counterpart in American or British pewter, 
whilst the latter examples closely resemble the one shown 
in Figure 141. 
































Fig. 151 — Swiss PEwTER 
Similar to the plate shown in Figure 141. 
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me Candlesticks and Lamps 





These notes could never 
claim even a modicum of 
completeness without 
some reference to those 
less showy, but equally in- 
dispensable articles which 
were of daily utility in 
the environment of our an- 
cestors. Perhaps one of the 
next in importance was the 
candlestick. When we 





oa 


Fig. 157a — Pewrer Time-L.Amp 


think of the present-day 
facilities for lighting our 
homes, it fills us with wonder 
how our grandparents “‘ex- ° 
isted” after dark! No won- 
der “early to bed” was the 
cry instilled into the youth- 
ful ears, and had I been fore- 
doomed to spend my childish 
winter evenings trying to read, write or work by the dim, 
uncertain, flickering light of a rushlight or tallow-candle, I, 
too, should very willingly and very soon have learned to 
submit to that slogan, ot through force majeure but of my 
own untrammelled, free will; for it must have been a rea/ 
joy to go to bed! 

Having thus, at any rate to my own satisfaction, laid 
this spectre of my early days, let us give a moment's 
thought to such of the lighting devices as come within the 
purview of our subject; for with the rushlight, which was 
held in an iron pliers-like device on a tripod or other form 
of stand, we have nothing to do, since it was never made in 
pewter. But oil time-lamps were at one time in more or less 
general use on the continent of Europe and one of them is 
illustrated in Figure 151a. The glass container at the top 
which screws on was filled with sperm or similar heavy- 
bodied oil, the wick lying in the horizontal arm with one 
end in the oil at the bottom of the glass container, the 
other end being left free for lighting at the outer end of the 
arm. When lighted, the oil gradually descended in the 
container as it was burned away, its descent recording the 
time on a bar of pewter running down the front, which was 
graduated in hours. Of course, the lamp had to be lighted 
at the time shown on this bar when it was freshly filled, 
an operation which necessitated some little practice in 
order to fill it exactly to the time desired and which would, 





Fig. 152 — CANDLESTICK 
A very handsome early example of 
the pricket type. 





of course, vary according to the time of the year; for, 
whereas in the winter it would be necessary to light up 
about four o’clock, in the summer it would not be re- 
quired until about eight-thirty or nine o’clock, even if at 
all. These lamps burned with quite passable accuracy, for 
I once allowed one to burn by my bedside throughout the 
night and in the morning it was roughly correct. I forget 
now whether it gained or lost a few minutes, but it matters 
not, for we shall not be using these contrivances again in 
this twentieth century! 

Of English candlesticks, Figure 152 shows a very beauti- 
ful early example which was dug up in Thames Street, 
London, and which for some time was in the collection of 
the late F. G. Hilton-Price, Direétor of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, but which, at his death, passed 
into the care of its present owner, Lewis Clapperton, Esq., 
of Glasgow. As will be seen, it is of the pricket variety, but 
on account of its being quite unique in design we have 
nothing to guide us as to its date. It is evidently very early, 
and is in wonderfully fine condition considering where it 
was found. 

In the same collection is the one illustrated in Figure 
153, another extremely fine piece, probably of early 
seventeenth century workmanship and again almost 
unique in type, this bell-shaped base being very eagerly 
sought for, but very seldom found. 

Figure 154 illustrates a 
type which, to the writer, 
seems to speak of the severe 
days of the Commonwealth, 
but which to other authori- 
ties appears a little later, 
but this is a point which I 
am afraid will never be fi- 
nally settled because the 
marks, when such exist, are 
generally merely the initials 
of the maker’s name and 
are not struck upon the 
touchplates. In the absence 
of absolute proof to the con- 
trary, I am afraid that these 





Fig. 153 — CANDLESTICK 
A rare type with bell-shaped base 
(Probably seventeenth century.) 


will continue to suggest to 
my mind more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with 
Oliver Cromwellor his times. 

In Figures 155 and 156 we 
have two very fine examples 
of the extremely rare, later 
Jacobean candlesticks so 
eagerly sought by collectors. 
The former is in the Carvick 
Webster, and thelatterin the 
Walter Churcher collection. 
Considering how numerous 
these candlesticks must have 





Fig. 154 — CANDLESTICK 
Probably Cromwellian. 
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Figs. 15.5, 156 — CANDLESTICKS 
Rare late Jacobean types. The former is strongly impregnated with classic 
feeling. 


been at one time, it is amazing that so few have come 
down to our time to rejoice the hearts of collectors. 

The next stage in progression is shown by the two won- 
derful examples, from the de Navarro collection, in Figures 
157 and 158. This latest type of Jacobean candlestick, 
which would seem to represent the zenith of the pewterer’s 
art, is also one of extreme rarity, for not more than half a 
dozen are known to have come down to our time. One of 
these during this month of my writing, February, 1923, 
was sold at auction for £41 and its present owner con- 
sidered himself fortunate to obtain it at that price, for it is 
in perfect condition and of somewhat plainer style than 
those here illustrated. The one figured in Figure 157 is 
eight and five-eighths inches in height and that in Figure 
158, three and five-eighths inches. 

Through the reigns of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne the types remained much the 
same, but gradually evolved into a 
plainer styleof stem until the early mid- 
Georgian days when the Adam style of 
pillar candlestick had a slight vogue. 
One cannot find that this type ever 
had great hold on the pewterers, for few 
examples are known to exist in pewter. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the style known as the baluster 





Figs. 159, 160, 167 — BALusTER Stem CANDLESTICKS 





Fig. 162 — CANDLESTICKS 
Swiss rococo. 


The first five are late eighteenth century; the others a little later (¢. 7825-7850). 


— 


stem came into fairly general use and consists of, usually, 
a rounded base with a stem made up of a series of knops 
and pear-shaped sections the assembling of which, in some 
specimens, is by no means displeasing; but the great major. 
ity bear no comparison with the types enumerated above 
and may but be classed as very ordinary. Figures 159 and 
160 show a few of these types, whilst, in Figure 161, is 
shown a later type in vogue about 1825 to 1850. 

In Figure 162 are shown three Swiss examples, formed in 
the elaborate, but by no means displeasing, rococo style 
which one has come instinétively to associate with Switzer. 
land, though to a certain extent it obtained also in certain 
districts of France. 

Norte.—Errata, Working at long range in the publishing of Mr. Cotterell’s 
articles on pewter has almost inevitably resulted in the commission of some 
minor errors in the legends and in the identification of illustrations. These are 
here recorded. When, as is planned, this material is reprinted in book form, 
correction will be definitively 
made.—Eb. ‘ Pane. ak 

Part 1. Figure 131. “The fe ws Bey 
clearly visible marks of the ham- ee lac i 


mer on the flanks of this London 
piece are characteristic of British 









Figs. 157, 158 — CANDLESTICKS 
Rare late Jacobean types. 

pewter” —should read: ‘““—are not only characteristic 
of British pewter, but of European also.” Part 7. 
Figures 20, 27. “The two lidless examples are in that 
state by unfortunate bereavement,” should read:— 
“The two lidless examples are known as the Aberdeen 
type of tappit hen, and were made withoat lids.” Part 
1. Figure 23. “These are often mistaken for Scandina- 
vian pieces,” should read:—‘‘Amateurs try to glorify 
the Scandinavian pieces into Stuart tankards.” Parts. 
Figure 26. The term “top-heavy ball” should apply 
to Figure 24 not Figure 26. Part IV. Figures 95, 96. 
The cuts should be transposed, the captions to remain 
the same. Part IV. Figures 107, 108. The cuts should 
be transposed, the captions to remain the same, 
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UCH “poring upon old, unfashionable books” in 

the shape of files of the now unfashionable Godey’s 

dating from the early fifties to the late seventies, 
set me to considering the importance which seems to have 
been attached to women’s caps in the past and the almost 
complete passing of these articles in the present. 

In days gone by, the necessity for some draping for a 
woman’s hair seems to have beena survival _ Fig. 7 
of the Biblical objection to uncovered —w 
heads. In the beginning, therefore, the caps 
may have been a protest against the vanity 
which beautiful hair excited in the owner 
thereof. Witness the Sister of Charity’s cap, 
which conceals her hair, and the fact that 
cruel shears and ecclesiastical edict have 
taken from her the greater part of her 


cause for van- 
ity. Lateron the 
cap became, in 
many in- 
stances, not a 
concealer 
of woman’s 
crowning glory, 
but rather a 
coquettish en- 
hancer of its 
beauty. 

All materials 
seem to have 
been used— 
laces, gauzes, 
ribbons, flow- 
ers, fringes,—in 
fact every ma- 
terial known to 


When Women Wore Caps 


§ 

: 

Fig, 2— A HEADDRESS FOR 
Morninc WEAR 
Or when entertaining visi- 
tors before dinner.—From 
Godey’s for August, 1854. 


the crafty milliner. In one of these old 
magazines there is a picture of “‘a pretty 
lady,” whose headdress is described as 
“a chenille net for the hair. To be made 
of colored or brown silk chenille.” (Fig. 
1.) These chenille caps are recommended 
elsewhere in Godey’s as “Dinner caps for 
matrons.” Can you not see this good- 
looking lady, who was in her heyday 
some sixty years ago, sitting at the head 


of her well-appointed table, her auburn hair gleaming 
through the meshes of the dinner cap shown? 

In another issue of the same year is depicted what is 
called “‘a quiet plain headdress.” This one is “a simple 
band of rich lace, which may be fastened at each side with 
ornamental pins.” The setter forth of this fashion naively 
remarks “many ladies who have a fine braid of hair prefer 
this covering to a cap.” I should think that, under such 
favorable conditions, they would very much prefer it. I 
have a daguerreotype of nearly seventy years ago, wherein 


By Letitia Hart ALEXANDER 















ome 


Fig. 4—A GRACEFUL 
Cap ror A Younc 
Marron 
Composed of Maltese, Gui- 
pure, or broad Valen- 
ciennes lace, with a pearled 
edge.—From Godey’s for 
August, 1854. 


Fig. 7 —A Cuenitte Net ror THE Hair 
This essential headdress for a Victorian dame : j i 
with the directions for the making thereof is youthful pictures of Queen Wilhelmina 
taken from Godey’s Lady’s Book for April, 1860. of Holland. 


Fig. 3 — A Netrep Cap ror Mourninc 
From Godey’s for January, 1858. 





the bride’s mother is shown in this “quiet plain head 
dress” of rich Honiton lace, supplemented by a couple of 
small white ostrich tips. It completed her billowing moire 
antique costume in a wholly satisfying manner. 

There were many varieties of “morning caps” and 
“breakfast caps’”—not so ornate as the “dinner caps,” 
though even these were sometimes adorned with artificial 
flowers and are described as “ornamented” 
with “apple green lutestring” and “mul- 
berry colored Mantua ribbon with light 
purling.” Some were of “India mull” lined 
with “Florence silk.”” Many were so large 
that the uncanny suspicion presents itself 
that maybe the “braids” were not as beau- 
tifully arranged for breakfast as for dinner, 
when the chenille fishnet was the adorn- 


ment. Figure 2 
shows a cap for 
*‘morning 
wear’’ from 
Godey’s, and 
Figure 4 a “din- 
ner or dress 
cap” from the 
same source. 
There was an- 
other cut of 
what was 
termed a “bri- 
dal cap.” The 
chubby-faced 
bride wore a 
close lace cap, 
somewhat of 
the Dutch peas- 
ant variety, 
bordered with 
fine orange 


blossoms and a short veil of “Mechlin” 
lace arranged at the back. All in all, she 
bore a wonderful resemblance to the 


Nightcaps were not forgotten, and 
numerous patterns were given, most of 


them composed of “barred muslin” and 


to make dear’s grease! 





“white calico,” though there were lighter ones of “‘book 
muslin” and “worked bobbinet,” to be worn when con- 
valescing from illness and able to see friends. The heavier 
caps (whisper it low!) must have had some reference to the 
preservation of the pillow, for over a lengthy period of 
Godey’s numerous advertisements of hair oil, bear’s grease, 
and pomatum appear, as well as many receipts for making 
these supposed aids to beauty at home. In one issue we are 
gravely informed that Jard is the best thing from which 
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Figs. 5, 6 — Various Caps , 


Owned by Victorian women, of whom it was said, “Real ladies wear only real lace.” 
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The nightcap belonged to the sterner sex also, even after 
it ceased to be used to protect the shaved heads from 
draughts, after the wig had been removed. I suspect that 
it was worn by men for the same reason that women wore 
it, namely, to keep the pillow clean, for all the greasy 
dressings advertised are recommended as a preventive of 
baldness and to make the beard more luxuriant!, These 
masculine nightcaps were similar to the Neapolitan fisher 
caps and are also familiar to us in old English prints. 
Numerous patterns are given in Godey’s for working them 
in silk, wool, and cotton. 

About the time these old books fell into my hands I 
began a rummage for caps that had been worn, as a small 
relative expresses it, by “real people,” and the result is 
‘shown in the illustrations given. They are all more or less 
interesting as showing what actualities emerged from the 
inspiration furnished by the fashion books. 

In Figure 5, the first cap, beginning at the left, was the 
work of the daughter of a pioneer governor of one of the 
southern states. The execution of the embroidery is per- 
fect and the lace is genuine Valenciennes. The one next on 
the upper shelf, belonged in the trousseau of the wife of a 
Presbyterian parson, and was made by the bride’s own 
skillful hands. The needlework on the sheer linen cambric 
is faultless and the “thread lace” is of spider-web fineness. 
The two caps in the center of the picture are comparatively 
modern and were worn in the early sixties, in Paris, by a 
woman of ripe age, who still retained much of her early 
beauty. The top cap in the picture is of fine cambric, hav- 
ing plaited frills, edged with narrow real Valenciennes. 

The lower one is of cream netting, having a ribbon of the 
exact shade of a Persian lilac to draw it up. Both caps were 
exquisitely made by hand. The one next had the same 
origin as the first and the last was a night cap of “barred 
muslin” which belonged in a family of gentlefolk, but I 
have no clue to its history. Apropos of netted caps, I show 
Godey’s parallel, labeled “A lady’s netted cap for mourn- 
ing. 

In the bottom illustration, beginning at the left, the first 
cap came, with other fal-lals, from Paris to Philadelphia, 


and from there over the mountains to the southern state’ 


where it was purchased by the same governor’s daughter 
who fashioned the two embroidered muslin ones of the 





first picture. The one next, having “lappets” of lace is 
without known history. It looks as if it had framed the 
placid face of one of the elderly English women whom 
Thackeray delights to introduce in some of his own illustra- 
tions of his books. The last is what Godey’s calls trans- 
ferred work, and its “sprigs” have been cut from some 
piece of embroidery and transferred, by sewing, to fine net. 

All these caps seem to substantiate a remark made by a 
representative of another generation, to the effect that 
“real ladies wear only real lace”; but at that time “real 
ladies” did not have the many varieties of fine machine- 
made laces which their equally real sisters of the present 
generation wear and enjoy. The older generation had per- 
force to wear the hand-made article or a product of Birm- 
ingham, which must have been shocking to “real lace” 
sensibilities. 

In the study of costume women’s headdresses play a 
large and important part, and reflect quite accurately the 
manners and morals of their wearers. This truth is appar- 
ent even in the old Godey’s. In the forties and fifties the 
caps and headdresses were dignified and what designers 
term “restrained.” In the sixties, when the beautiful 
Eugenie was Empress of the French and Empress of the 
butterfly world of fashion, and America was convulsed by 
civil war, headdresses mirrored the taste of the extrava- 
gant Spaniard and the excited citizens of America. In 
many instances the results were grotesque in the ex- 
treme. 

With furnace-heated houses and closer window frames, 
the nightcap no longer fills its mission of protecting heads 
from draughts. The use of dear’s grease, too, would be con- 
sidered a high crime by the woman who cares for her hair 
with soap and water. Thus changing conditions have put 
the nightcap out of existence. The “dinner cap” is no 
longer worn by either young or old; and, as there are no 
longer any old ladies (more’s the pity!) of course there is 
no further use for the old ladies’ cap. 

The passing of the old caps to the limbo of forgotten 
things is the excuse for presenting these pictures with their 
accompanying chatter. Perhaps the boudoir cap is the 
forerunner of a revival in caps, just as we have seen 
revivals of almost forgotten authors, who flourished in the 
time of caps, pomatum and draughty dwellings. 
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Why Autographs? 


By Stipney WoopwarpD 


chapter on autography, “Next to the person of a 
distinguished man of letters we desire to see his 
portrait, next to his portrait his autograph.” Choosing one 
hundred men and women of his time, he made a serious 
attempt to determine from their signatures the mental and 
physical characteristics of each individual. As one reads 
this chapter today, one 
realizes how far off the 
mark he was in most 
cases. A full autographed 
letter, on the other hand, 
quite often gives us an 
insight into the personality 
_of the writer. Read for in- 
stance, this letter of Wil- 
liam Warren, Boston’s old- 
time favorite stock actor: 
Lowell, Mass., Oct. 20, 1879 
Dear Miss Fiske 
It is half an hour to tea time, 
so it occurred to me to drop you a 
line, to say that I found my eye- : 
glasses hanging down my back. 
However a receipt for your 
taxes, which Smithy gave me in 
the street today, was also found 
in my pocket, and which you will 


| "chap ALLAN POE once wrote, in his famous 


find inclosed. Of course I forgot , ° 


all about it. 
Yours truly, 
Wiiiram WarrEN. 
Glancing in the encyclo- 
pedia under the heading of 
autographs, we find among 
other definitions, ‘“Some- 
thing written with one’s 
own hand.” This personal 
touch which a _ hand- 
written letter conveys is, I 
take it, one of the main 
reasons for the impulse or 
desire to collect auto- 
graphs. George Washing- 
ton handled this paper, he 
wrote these lines and they 
are the expression of his thoughts, and this is his signature 
at the time of writing. Place beside this letter the British 
Guiana stamp which sold in Paris for $32,000. The latter 
a poor, small, badly printed scrap with no value except its 
rarity; the former a letter of Washington to his friend 
Lafayette, written during the stress of the revolution and 
connected with one of the most important events in Ameri- 
can history. Yet there are a thousand collectors of stamps 
to one of autographs. 
A colleétion of autographs generally has a small begin- 
ning. It may start from an accumulation of letters from 
some distinguished correspondent, or it may be that 


Fig. 7 — From Sir Epwin LanpseEer (7802-1873) 
Addressed to Lady Craven. “The little doggies were a New Year’s gift to me 
from the Queen—else I should beg you to put them into your folio.” 





through accident, or as a family heirloom handed down 
from generation to generation, a few letters of celebrated 
people come into your possession. Something recalls them 
to your attention and you are given an opportunity to add 
to them. Suddenly you realize that, with a few more, you 
are able to complete a set, say, of the Presidents of the 
United States. In pursuing these autographs the joy and 

fond pleasure derived from 
their final capture is such 
that you start off on a dif. 
ferent line and thus soon 
become a confirmed col- 
lector. As your colleétion 
grows, you grow with it, 
Through the authors of 
your letters you become 
interested in the arts, 
literature, politics, history, 
drama; and, in addition, a 
great deal that goes on 
about you takes on an in- 
creased interest. 

As time passes and the 
collection increases, the 
: business of collecting be- 
- | comes similar to any other 

_ business of today,toa 

- point where you must, of 
: "necessity, begin to confine 
your efforts and specialize. 
The field to draw from is 
inexhaustible, and you can- 
not hope to cover it all. But 
that really does not matter, 
since the pleasure is but 
beginning. 

There are several types 
of autographs known to 
the collector. Among the 
most common is the auto- 
graph letter signed, or 
“A. L.S.,” as such speci- 
mens are designated in the 
catalogues; the letter 
signed, L. S.; the autograph note signed, A. N. S.; the plain 
autograph signature, A. S.; and the autograph document 
signed, A. D. S.; or document signed, D. S. 

Autographs may be obtained through several different 
agencies. They may be part of a family heirloom, as stated 
above. However, not having denied yourself anything to 
purchase such examples, nor having anything to do with 
their selection, and without any of the satisfaction that 
goes with personally collecting them, autographs derived 
in this way seldom mean as much as those more difficult 
to acquire. 

Autographs may be bought from dealers who make 4 
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collection. Now that my purse strings have been un- 
loosed to such an humble extent that I can, and do, 
buy letters in the more conventional way, it has never 
seemed to lessen for me the glamour of the personal 


* . : letter. 
— F : I remember, vividly, writing for my first auto- 
e : graphs. I was twelve years old at the time. My father, 
: brother and I got together one Sunday afternoon and 
: worked out a form request. It was a short, polite note, 
: carefully worded and to the point. We sent letters to 
: Admirals Dewey,Schley,and R. P. Hobson, to General 


Fig. 2— Queen Victoria (7879-7907) 


Queen of Great Britain and Ireland (7837-7907), Empress of India (7876-7907). 


regular business of buying and selling them, as they would 
any other recognized commodity. Many autographs find 
their way into the auction room, and each year there are 
important sales held by many of the important auction 
houses in New York and Philadelphia. Dealers replenish 
their supplies from such sales. Autographs bought thus 
are usually cheaper, and in these sales, which are made 
up of private collections sent to be auctioned off, are 
found the choicest specimens. Then, too, the excitement of 
the auction room, with the zest of the bidding, the keen de- 
sire for some choice letter, and the anxiety lest your com- 
petitor outbids your pocket-book, all add flavor to this 
way of adding to your collection. 

One common method of securing autographs that is 
much in vogue—but only when the celebrity is alive—is 
that of writing a direct request for an autograph, or by 
asking some 
leading 
question so- 
liciting a re- 
ply. Among 
true collect- 


: 7 fo : ore tite 
- custom is 

Cit nun, ; 
- frowned on 


and deemed 
unethical. 
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Fig. 3— Puineas T. Barnum (7870-7897) Bok, for 
The American showman. many years 
editor of The 


Ladies’ Home Fournal, was not above this. We read, in his 
reminiscences, of how he wrote to the noted men and 
women of his boyhood times. The very ingenuousness of 
his questions so pleased the recipients that he was nearly 
always rewarded with personal replies, and in some in- 
stances, the letters have acquired historical importance. 
And not only that, they formed the beginning of ac- 
quaintances which in after years proved of much benefit 
to their possessor. 

As I glance over my own colleétion, which is made up of 
autographs a third at least of which have been addressed 
to me, I begin to realize that I must be classed with that 
despicable type of colle@tor known as the autograph fiend. 
Yet there are letters that have been written to me that I 
would not exchange for the rarest and oldest gem in my 


Wood, Grover Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt. 


With what suppressed excitement did I listen for 


the postman’s ring, and what a thrill as the replies 
came in! The pleasure and excitement were indeed 
genuine. In the space of a week my collection comprised six 
signatures. Not one request was denied. From that day I 
had found my hobby. Not until years afterward did I 
learn that my father had also been a collector, so with me 
it may have been an hereditary trait. When I was twenty- 
one, and each following Christmas, my father gave me, 
until his supply was exhausted, letters which he had him- 
self collected forty years before. 


Fig. 4— Jerrerson Davis (7808-7889) 


President of the Confederate States of America. 


This form letter written in boyhood still serves me when 
I am desirous of obtaining a letter from some particular 
celebrity. Yet it does not bring one hundred per cent re- 
plies as in the first instance. For with a very busy man, 
under stress of big undertakings, a letter of this sort never 
goes farther than his secretary. However, as time haspassed, 
I have found that it is the greatest and busiest men who 
respond the quickest and who send the kindliest replies. 

I have often been asked, when showing my collection, 
what letter I think the most of. It is a difficult question to 
answer, since each autograph, like a new suit of clothes, 
seems the best when you first acquire it, but as different 
ones are added to your collection the old ones are apt to 
recede into the background. 

I have one letter, however, which has never lost its 
original glamour for me. I had just read Jf J were King, 





Fig. 5 — Georce CruiksHANK (7792-7878) 
The English*caricaturist. 
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Fig. 6 — From Joun Ruskin (7879-7900) 
The English author and art critic. 


by Justin Huntly McCarthy. It strongly impressed me 
at the time and I have since read it again and again 
with never failing interest. It occurred to me, in writing 
for the novelist’s autograph, to deviate from my usual let- 
ter and to tell him how much I had enjoyed reading his 
book and how greatly I would prize a word from its 
author. Here was his reply: 
Dec. 5, 1911, 67 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. 

I have been away or your letter would have been answered sooner. 
It pleased me very greatly. The generous admiration of youth is one 
of the highest rewards a writer can hope to win. 


Very truly yours, 
Justin Huntity McCarty. 


One can readily perceive that it is ‘no far cry from the 
strictly honest, spontaneous letter, such as mine to Justin 
McCarthy, and one written in similar style, but in which 
the autograph seeker never read the book at all. Mr. 
McCarthy, for instance, would have had no way of 
knowing, and his reply might have been the same in 
either case. It all simmers down to a point of principle 
with the collector himself. If a collector is not bothered 
by such etiquette, then he becomes one of those un- 
desirable autograph hunters such as the authentic col- 
lector believes we all are. It is an unpleasant fact that in 
the pursuit of a hobby there are those who stoop to 
unscrupulous ways and means, and, unfortunately for 
us, since these ways are most widely known to the 
general public, we are judged accordingly. 


pio 


FROM 





ee, 


One of the worst frauds of this kind ever per- 
petrated was by a man named Austin. The story is 
too long to tell here, but it will suffice to say that a 
certain man named Benj. W. Austin of Texas con- 
ceived in his own mind a society which he called The 
Great Northwestern Literary and Historical Society, 
Sioux City, Iowa. To this he elected artists, literary 
lights, scholars and eminent men all over the world 
to honorary membership. No one had ever heard of 
either Austin or his Society. Each one receiving an in- 
vitation, flattered that he should be so singled out, and 
taking just pride in the fact that his name and works 
‘should have become so well known as to deserve this 
distinction, gratefully accepted the unsought honor, 
Some of their replies, as I read them over, are truly 
pathetic, and I often wonder what Austin actually 
thought of himself and his fake society when he re- 
ceived letters like the following from all parts of the 
world: 


Ben W. Austin Esq. Secr. 

Sioux City, lowa 
Dear Sir: 

Your esteemed letter of 23d inst. came duly to hand by which 
I was most pleasantly surprised in learning that the members of 
the North Western Literary and Historical Society of Sioux 
City, Iowa, have done me the honor to elect me an honorary 
member of their esteemed body. With great pleasure I accept 
the honor conferred upon me and the prosperity of the Society 
will henceforth have my sincere sympathy. 

Very respectfully yours, 

New York KrusEMAN VAN ELTEN 
March 3oth, 1886 


Austin eventually became insane and died in an 
asylum. His letters were afterward collected and sold 
at auction. 
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Fig. 7 — From Epwarp Everett HALte (7822-7909) 
Addressed to Messrs. Magee and requesting attention to the writer’s chimney. 
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The method of keeping autographs varies with the col- 
letor. When the collection is small it can be very at- 
tractively arranged in a loose-leaf album, placed on the 

ages in such a way as not to injure or mar the letter or 
signature. A collection soon outgrows this method, as 
mine did, when the book became so heavy with the added 
leaves that I could not hold it comfortably. I learned from 
the autographs purchased at auction that the most general 
and satisfactory method was the individual, legal size 
folder for each celebrity. The folder may be labeled and 
filed alphabetically, and on it may be written other in- 
teresting data, such as where and when it was bought, 
the style of letter, its cost, etc. Within, there is room for 
miscellaneous matter pertaining to the person whose 
autograph you have. In my own case, I always try to 
secure a photograph of the celebrity and, if he is an actor, 
play bills in which his name appears, or in case of artists, 
photographs of their works. 

Among the more recent uses of autographs with im- 
portant collectors is that for extra-illustrating books. In one 
of the Boston bookstores is a history of Napoleon extra- 
illustrated so as to fill ten large volumes. The man who origi- 
nally owned it spent his lifetime, at leisure hours, collecting 
letters, portraits and interesting pictorial data relative to 
the life of Napoleon. The folder is an aid for keeping such 
material orderly and in a place where one can have ready 
access to it. 

Autographs, like other pieces of merchandise, have a 
market value, and the price is determined by the ratio 
between the supply and demand. So many different in- 
fluences prevail, however, that in letters by the same per- 
son, a wide range in value often prevails. Sometimes cata- 
logues are instrumental in determining the price. A cata- 
logue nicely prepared and containing important and rare 
items attracts the large collectors, whereas a catalogue 
poorly edited and with only a moderate collection to dis- 
pose of is passed by. Letters by the same author included 
in the two catalogues will vary accordingly. 

Then, too, it makes a difference when a letter was writ- 
ten. Letters by generals serving in the various wars, writ- 
ten during war time and on military matters, are much 
more valuable than letters written by the same man before 
or after the war. The historical importance of a letter’s 
contents has a marked bearing on the price. Some collectors 
will not bother with a letter unless it contains matter of 
historical import, while others who buy for sentiment and 
are termed hero worshippers are content with merely the 
handwriting of the famous one. The condition of the paper 
and ink and the legibility of the script likewise are deter- 
mining factors. In rare cases, a letter, like an old painting 
or antique, may have an historic interest outside of its con- 
tents or the fame of its author. A letter may acquire a his- 
tory of its own. 

_ Because only the most sensational prices are recorded 
in the newspapers, the general idea prevails among others 
than collectors that autographs are expensive and worth a 
great deal of money. This is far from true. It is surprising 
how reasonably and at what a little cost good letters may 
be bought. Letters of celebrities who, in the opinion of the 
cataloguer, are not important enough to catalogue singly 
are bunched in lots of ten to a hundred or more. I have 





bought letters like these containing a vast store of infor- 
mation and of exceeding interest for as low as two cents 
apiece. These are usually of men or women great in their 
line, but not among that order to which the word immortal 
fame is attached. 

In very rare cases does a collector sell his autographs, 
and then only in time of pecuniary necessity, or, as in a 
recent case stated in the newspapers, where a man dis- 
posed of his books and autographs at auction so that he 
might have the fun of collecting them all over again. As a 
rule, however, an autograph collector will hold his col- 
lection until the last, even when he can no longer add to it. 
Each item of it has a story for him. It may have meant a 
long, weary search before its final capture, or a period of 
saving and scrimping in order to effect its purchase. These 
items as a whole invariably recall to his mind books he has 
read, plays he has seen, countries he has visited, friends he 
has made, and episodes in his life probably otherwise for- 
gotten. They become, and are, a very part of his daily life, a 
reminder, when he grows old, of his younger days. So he 
instinctively clings to them, treasures and loves them, even 
as you and I would cherish the house in which we were born. 
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Fig. 8— From Rosert Brownine (7872-7889) 


A letter interesting solely as an autograph. 
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HE Pennsylvania Dutch were not Dutch at all. 
They were Germans whose “Deutsch” name was 
readily changed by their neighbors to what it 
sounded like, and “Pennsylvania Dutch”’ still sticks to this 


day. Differing from their associates in the community, they 


nevertheless took an 
important part in 
Pennsylvania’s early 
history and have left 
an indelible impress 
upon it. 

Every now and then 
some one turns up 
with an old “Dutch” 
book, which bears an 
ancientdate, but which 
denies easy reading. It 
is valued as a curi- 
osity, and in most 
cases rightly so; but 
the early productions 
of the German presses 
in Pennsylvania are 
not particularly valu- 
able,—with a few ex- 
ceptions. 

It is a striking fact 
that the first Bible 
issued in any Europe- 
an language in what is 
now the United States 
was a German Bible 
printed by Christopher 
Saur at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1743. 
This brings at auction 
from $35 to $75, ac- 
cording to condition. 
The Saur imprints are 
not especially com- 
mon, yet the fact that 
the books are printed 
in a foreign language 
limits the number of 
collectors who wish to 
possess them. 


Saur printed, in 1738, the first German almanac issued in 
this country, and continued it for forty years. His Bible was 
nearly three years in the press, and a thousand copies were 
issued in quarto, priced at thirteen shillings to subscribers 
and twenty shillings to others. This enterprising German 
printer not only maintained a press, but erected a paper 
mill and cast new types. Like others of its kind in the early 
Colonial times, the Saur Press was a self-sustaining unit. 


~ Books—Old and Rare 


cA Press of the Pennsylvania Dutch 


By Georce H. SarGent 
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An Earty Work oF THE Epurata Press 
Issued the first year of Ephrata printing, this book was ordered burned and the author’s 
apple orchard cut down. Owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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But one of the most interesting of the early German 
presses was that of the Mennonite or Dunkard Community 
at Ephrata. Why the Mennonites did not spread over the 
land must be incomprehensible to a believer in the tenets 
of their religion. They didn’t swear, fight, go to law, or 


charge interest for 
money loaned. Per- 
haps the last-named 
tenet was too much for 
them. 

Conrad Beissel, the 
founder of the Ephrata 
Community, wasa 
German of much in- 
telligence and piety, 
who had been edu- 
cated at Halle and 
took orders as a Cal- 
vinist minister. Fail- 
ing to reconcile some 
points of this theology 
with his own thinking, 
he left Europe and 
came to Pennsylvania, 
about the year 1720, 
where he was one of 
the founders of a col- 
ony on the Cocalico 
Creek, in Lancaster 
County. It was named 
Ephrata, in allusion to 
the Hebrews who sang 
psalms on the banks 
of the Euphrates. 

In this cloistered 
colony music was an 
important feature, and 
the Ephrata Cloister 
choral books are still 
in existence, one of the 
most beautiful being 
in the library of the 
Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. These 
choral books existed in 
manuscript, and_ the 


Ephrata Cloister appears to have been one of the last places 
in the world where the art of illumination, as practiced in 
the Middle Ages, was carried on. Beissel himself took great 
interest in it, and a description of his methods may be 
found in the Chronicon Ephratense. Two of the sisters, 
Anastasia and Iphigenia, were the most skilled in art, and 
the choral books executed by them show elaborate designs 
in penwork and colors, the initials being generally illumr 
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A Mepiagevat Art IN E1GHTEENTH CENTURY PENNSYLVANIA 
A page from one of the Ephrata Choral Books, with obsolete musical 
characters and illuminations. Owned by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


nated with colored flowers. The music itself was written in 
a peculiar form, with characters not now in use. 

The year of the establishment of the Ephrata Press, 
1745, was notablein the Colony not only for its typographi- 
cal activity, but for a religious dissension which affected 
the Ephrata Press. A religious work of two hundred and 
eighty-three octavo pages had been printed, entitled Zion- 
itischen Stiffts. I. Theil, etc. The title and preface were 
written by Israel Eckerlein and are enthusiastic in praise 
of Beissel. But Eckerlein appears to have become persona 
non grata to the community. He had printed a work by 
order of Beissel, and with an appendix by himself and an 
essay by Johannes Hildebrand showing marriage to have 
been the cause of man’s fall. When Eckerlein withdrew from 
the “Brotherhood,” his book, which had been printed in both 
English and German, was destroyed, and it was sought to 
wipe out all traces of his presence. So far as they could be se- 
cured, all copies of his books were burned. The “Brother- 
hood” even went further, and, with what seems neither a truly 
brotherly spirit nor an intelligent self-interest, cut down the 
orchard which he had planted. His part in the Zionitischen 
Stifts was not overlooked, and the general title, the preface, 
and a second title at page 59 were suppressed and burned 
by order of Beissel, the Prior, who appears to have assumed 
the functions of a censor. One or two copies, however, are 
known to have escaped the wrath of the “Brotherhood.” 


With the objectionable Eckerlein material eliminated, the 
work was given a new title and preface, a new second title 
at page $9 beginning: Mystiche Und Erfahrungs-volle 
Episteln. Page 283 was reprinted and the sixty-eighth to 
the seventy-third Epistles, pages 284-294 were added. 
Then the work was issued under the title: Urstandliche und 
Erfahrungs-volle Hohe Zeugnisse wie man zum Geistlichen 
Leben Und dessen Vollkommenheit, gelangen moge, etc. The 
imprint is ‘“Ephrata, in Pensylvanien, Drucks der Brueder- 
schafft, 1745.”’ Although the work is scarce, no copy having 
appeared at auction in several years, copies are obtainable 
in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and in other 
libraries. 

The work is a theologico-theosophical compend, the first 
part dealing with primitive man, his creation through 
divine power, the awakening of his mind to a realization 
of its powers and a comprehension of man as the image of 
God. At page $9 there is a second title, which in the new 
version reads: Mystiche Und Erfahrungs-volle Episteln,” etc. 
This treats.of the mind of primitive man, the epistles and 
miracles of Christ, how to understand the works of Christ 
and how to be able to do the marvellous works which he 
performed through divine inspiration. At page 173 begins 
a consideration of theological biology, dealing with the 
question of sex from a more soulful standpoint than that of 
modern fiction. From page 203 the work pays a beautiful 
tribute to the Sisterhood of the Society, and ends with a 
Utopian vision of heaven on earth, to be brought about by 
a love of fellow-men (possibly excepting Israel Eckerlein), 
the adoption of the Golden Rule as a guide to conduct 
and a universal religion under one God. 

This was not, however, the first of the Ephrata Press 
books. The earliest known was Guldene Aepffel In Silbern 
Schalen, a twelvemo with the imprint: “Ephrata, Im Jahr 
des Heyls 1745. Verlegt durch etliche Mitglieder der 
Mennonisten-gemeine.” These “apples of gold in pictures 
of silver” were the precepts of the “Brotherhood.” The 
Ephrata Press probably produced, as its second work, a 
thick sextodecimo entitled Die Ernsthaffte Christen-Pelicht, 
an appendix having a separate title and a translation by 
Alexander Mack of a part of the famous Martyr Book of 
T. J. Van Braght, Der Blutige Schau-Platz. 

This last-named work, of which the appendix was the 
forerunner, is the most noted and largest of the issues of 
the Ephrata Press, and the most frequently met with, as 
1200 copies of this large folio were printed. There are varia- 
tions in the first edition, a part having some lines of the 
title printed in red, although most of them are in black 
only. A part of the edition has a horrible plate of martyr- 
dom in the front, which was suppressed in the remainder, 
the design being offensive to the Mennonite purchasers. It 
is one of the most interesting pieces of Mennonite printing, 
however, and, although good copies can be had for about 
twenty-five or thirty dollars, it compares in interest, to a 
German, with that which an Englishman has in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. 

The theological polemics and horrors of the Ephrata 
Press, however, are much less interesting than the music 
books of the Ephrata cloister. The early illuminated ones 
are different from one another and some are fine specimens 
of a transplanted art, which did not flourish long in Penn- 
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sylvania soil. The first Ephrata hymn book is known to 
exist in only one copy, in the library of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania under the title of Ernstliche Erweck- 
ungs-Stimm, etc., a sextodecimo of sixteen pages printed 
at Ephrata, in 1745. Strictly speaking, this is not a hymn 
book, although most of it is occupied by a hymn on the 
comet discovered by Klinkenberg in September, 1743. The 
hymn was written to inform the faithful that the comet 
had come to give warning of war, pestilence and famine in 
America, and advised all to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 

The first collection of the Ephrata hymns, printed on their 
own press, was issued, in 1747, under the title: Das Gesang 
der einsamen und verlassenen Turtel-Taube Memlich der 
Christlichen Kirche, and in different copies there are varia- 
tions. One copy, curiously, contains an additional stanza 
to the hymns printed on page 50. This book, printed on 
paper made by the Mennonite brethren themselves, well 
illustrates 
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at later dates, is one of the most remarkable specimens of 
Pennsylvania bookmaking. The text begins on the reverse 
of the title page. The pages are not quite fourteen inches 
long, and contain, usually, only six lines of type besides 
the heading. Between the lines are spacesof more than two 
inches, on which, in the copy which belonged to Sister 
Barbara of the Community, are written manuscript music 
for four voices. The end of each musical phrase is marked 
by penwork in two or three colors, usually in floral designs, 
There was also an Ephrata almanac with the title of Dje 
Americanische Calendar, the work of Albert Conrad Reben, 
copies of which are scarce. 

‘The Ephrata Press continued intermittently to issue 
books, from 1754 to 1775; sometimes only one in a year, 
so far as is known. The authors were generally members of 
the Ephrata Community, and the works were chiefly 
theological or musical. One writer, Anthony Benezet, 
leader in the 
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hymn books issued at the cloister, in manuscript and in 
print, was large. 

Beissel was an expert musician and composer, and, while 
his symbols are now to be interpreted only by one skilled 
in music, when played or sung, it is unlike any modern 
. music. Fahnestock says: “In composing sacred music, he 
took his style from the music of nature, and the whole, 
comprising several large volumes, are founded on the tones 
of the Aeolian harp. The singing is the Aeolian harp har- 
monized. It is very peculiar in its style and concords and 
in its execution. The tones issuing from the choir imitate 
very soft instrumental music conveying a softness and de- 
votion almost superhuman.” 

The Mittel-Buch is the manuscript version of the hymns 
in the Turtle Dove with a printed index, and is, of course, 
unique. The rarest of the Ephrata books, excluding the 
manuscript books used in the cloister, are such as Beissel’s 
Erster Theil der Theosophichen Lactionen, 1752, of which 
only a few copies were printed for the use of the Prior 
himself. 

The Paradisischer Wunder-Spiel, one of the earliest 
works of the Ephrata Press, first issued in 1754 and then 


ist, and pacifist. So the Ephrata Press, restricted as it was 
in its publishing, was not without large influence. 

By the time the clouds of approaching revolution rolled 
over the land, the Pennsylvania Press was firmly estab- 
lished, and Bradford, Aitken, Franklin, Hall, and Sellers, 
and others had assumed great prominence as American 
publishers. The Revolution checked the output of the 
Pennsylvania presses, but Robert Aitken, in 1777, printed 
in Philadelphia the first English New Testament author- 
ized in America. In 1782 he printed the first Bible in Eng- 
lish with an American imprint which was ever issued in 
this country. It is now known as the Aitken Bible. The 
New Testament in this is dated 1781. This Bible, which 1s 
the King James version, had official recognition and 
recommendation from the Congress of the United States: 
Aitken, however, failed to reap any adequate return from 
his enterprise, as the British, at the occupation of Phila- 
delphia, used, according to tradition, the unbound sheets 
of this Bible for gun-wadding, which might account for the 
scarcity of this valuable book. Unfortunately for tradition, 
however, this Bible was printed four years after the 


British had evacuated Philadelphia. 
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From contemporary copper prints representing an encounter between smugglers and government officers. It is distressing to observe that the sympathies of 


the damsel in the poke bonnet are evidently on the side of lawlessness. 


Antiques Abroad 


Fugs, Fug Fillers, and Other Things 


By ArtHur Haypen 


ONDON: I am informed by an official from the 
National Museum, Dublin, that there are literally tons 
of glass now being sold as old Waterford Irish glass 
which not only never saw Waterford but never saw Ireland. 
He goes on to say that real old Waterford is not easy to 
distinguish from other fine old Irish glass, and is not dirty 
or smoky or bluish in tint; on the contrary it has a brilliance 
and sparkling character which at once should distinguish 
it from the many fabrications which come from Holland. 
From another source I gather that an enterprising person 
is actually running a glass factory in London for the supply 
of old Irish glass to collectors. 


* * * 


_ Queen Elizabeth's Ring.—The story is well known of the 
ring given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex with 
the promise that if, at any time, he sent it to her she would 
grant whatever request he made. When in the Tower of 
London under sentence of execution, he sent it, but it never 
reached the Queen. The Countess of Nottingham, when 
dying, entreated to see Elizabeth and confessed she had 
the ring, which she had not delivered. Transported with 
grief and rage, Elizabeth shook the dying countess in her 


bed exclaiming that, while God might forgive, she never 
could. Now the Keeper of the Crown jewels, Sir George 
Younghusband, is making a hue and cry about this ring 
as being missing. It appears however that Charles I gave 
it to Sir Thomas Warner, and that it remained in the latter’s 
family until 1865, when it was mislaid and has not since 
been traced. In 1890 at the Tudor Exhibition in London a 
sardonyx ring was exhibited, belonging to the Thynne 
family, which purported to be this jewel. In 1913, at Chris- 
tie’s,a ringwith a cameo of Queen Elizabeth, with the same 
romantic history, was sold to an American collector. 
But the description of the lost Essex ring is that of a plain 
hoop with a heart composed of rose diamonds. Where 
is this ring? That is the question. 


* * * 


Old English Smugglers—The quaintness of the broad- 
sheet depicting, as it used to do, typical crimes or the errant 
lives of notorious highwaymen is its only recommendation. 
Of old, rum running served as a romantic occupation at cer- 
tain seaports, and many a fatal conflict took place between 
the smugglers and the coastguardsmen. The plates repro- 
duced depict with ludicrous pictorialism two scenes. The cap- 
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CuipPpENDALE Manocany Cuatr (7760-7765) 
French influence in the arms; Chinese in the legs; classic in the brackets. 


tain of the smugglers is shown, armed like a stage pirate, 
with his faithtul Araminta in a poke bonnet as his warning 
spirit, accompanied by a negro also armed to the teeth and 
a trained hound. In the background the officers of justice 
appear. 

The second scene is filled with tragedy. Evidently the 
smuggler hero has been put out of action by the gentleman 
with the cocked hat. But Araminta appears to the rescue. 
Accompanied by the hound, which has seized the officer’s 
leg, she levels a pistol at the head of the astonished coast- 
guardsman. No doubt in the sequel the enamored smug- 
glers escape. Such were the days of smuggling brandy and 
other spirits from France and Holland. 

Despite their curious draughtmanship and crude real- 
ism, there is a touch of humanity in these prints. The com- 
mon folk seemed to appreciate a touch of spice and loved 
to read of Dick Turpin, the highwayman, who rode on his 
Black Bess from London to York. Officialism in those days 
was not very lovable. Press gangs, in the King’s uniform, 
snatched men from their wives and lovers from their 
sweethearts to ship them into the navy or deport them to 
Flanders to join the army, and the law sentenced boys of 
fourteen to the penal settlement in Botany Bay. In those 
days a man was hanged for sheep stealing or for forgery. 
Good old times! i 


* 


Toby Fugs and Their Near Relatives—The family of 
Toby Philpot “as thirsty a soul as e’er drank a bottle or 
fathomed a bowl” is a great one. There are hundreds of 
bucolic figures, with rubicund faces and with raiment of all 
colours of the rainbow, which once graced a cottager’s shelf. 


* 
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Cheerful companions when not in use, they served equally 
well as cider or ale mugs when occasion necessitated. 

There are Ralph Wood models, beloved by colleéors 
with low tones in their glazes, grays, and greens, and sub. 
dued cream colour, an artistic attempt to make a rollicking 
subject less Hogarthian. These belong, or should belong at 
their best period, to the last quarter of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, but of course their manufacture has been continued 
and they have been sold as collectors’ pieces right up to 
yesterday. 

On another plane are similar jugs representing Punch 
and Judy, and, sometimes, the dog Toby. They are frankly 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century or later. Up 
to now they have not been deemed worthy of extensive 
fabrication. They come, in a measure, as poor relations to 
Toby, himself,—the Dr. Johnson of the alehouse shelf. 
None can dispute Ais authority. But they have a charm of 
their own. They, too, reposed once in the cottager’s home- 
stead engirt with green hills and smiling fields, with the hum 
of the bees and the cooing of ringdoves. Nowadays the 
town has claimed them. We find them, yet not too fre- 
quently, in china cabinets environed with old oak cottage 
furniture, whose o vners, although not cottagers, feel in- 
stinctively that there is something of an old-world charm in 
antiques from some smiling but deserted village. 

* * * 

A Chippendale Chair.—The various forms of Chippen- 
dale are always puzzling to the beginner in collecting an- 
tiques. At first comes the type with cabriole legs, with 
griffin arms and claw and ball feet, finely carved in ma- 
hogany. This was in 1750. But in 1760 to 1765 came the 
type here illustrated, where the Chinese influence shown in 
the straight leg had succeeded the French style. The ornate 
carving became acanthus in form,—the welding together 
of two types, the far eastern and the classic. From 1755 to 
1760 came the glorious outburst of ribbon-backed chairs, 
with their profusion of carving and intricacy of ornament, 
which entitle Chippendale to be termed the “prince of 
chair makers.” 





Puncu anp Jupy Jucs (early nineteenth century) 
Staffordshire ware, decorated in color. Height, respectively, 1244 inches and 
111% inches. 
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Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in ANTIQUES may be purchased 
through this magazine. Address the Book Department. 


Ou Encuish Watnut and Lacquer Furniture. By R. W. Symonds. New 

York: Robert M. McBride & Co. Illustrated. Price, $8.75. 

NGLAND in the first forty years of the eighteenth century 

accomplished stability and comfort in its furniture design, 
and, with these attributes controlled, succeeded, perhaps better 
than any other country at any age, in achieving an equilibrium 
in the elements of proportion, decoration, and the appropriate 
use of material. This success was made possible by the previous 
forty years of transition, 166c—1700, during which oak gave way 
to walnut as the choice material of furniture, while, under a multi- 
tude of foreign influences, English domestic life became at once 
more refined and more luxurious. 

It is the entire period—of transition and of perfected develop- 
ment—from 1660 to 1745 which Mr. Symonds treats in O/d 
English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, devoting an extended and 
painstaking study to furniture types, which, as he states, are the 
most artistic which England has produced. That this judgment 
has the support of collectors is evidenced by the increasing 
rarity of fine walnut examples and the enhancing values attached 
to them. And it is to the collector and the connoisseur to whom 
Mr. Symonds addresses himself. There is not a word of idle 
gossip in his entire book, no breathings of ecstasy, no biographical 
or social digressions. 

Instead, we have a brief analysis of the progress of furniture 
styles during the period covered, and of the influences which 
prompted successive changes. Thisis exemplified witha meticulous 
study of various items of furniture, their structure, their material, 
within and without, and their relative scarcity and value today. 
As an almost inevitable corollary there is presented a discussion 
of the means of differentiating between genuine examples, their 
foreign analogues, and their modern counterfeits. 

This is not meat for babes; but it is needful sustenance for the 
collector who expects to pay considerable sums for chbice ex- 
amples and who wishes to enjoy the satisfaction of knowing 
what he is buying. The directions which the author affords will 
not, however, make the reader immediately a connoisseur. Far 
from it! They tell him what to look for; occasionally what to 
feel for. But the mere reading of them will not develop the 
trained eye nor the finely sensitive finger tip. These precious 
possessions come only with long and arduous practice. 

The illustrations, which are sufficient and excellent, will help, 
but they need to be supplemented by constant reference to 
actual examples, genuine and less genuine. Old English Walnut 
and Lacquer Furniture is not recommended to the student who 
seeks a general history of English furniture and is still struggling 
to learn how to differentiate basic styles. For him it is too detailed 
and too difficult. But to the student who has passed beyond that 
preliminary period, who wishes to fortify his judgment as todetails 
and to develop the acuteness of his critical faculties, the book 
seems quite indispensable. 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


113. R.S. T., Massachusetts, writes that on February 28, 1868, P. S. 

Hynes of Salem repaired an ancient mahogany highboy belong- 
ing to the Putnam family and was sufficiently pleased with his 
work to write his name on the inside of the piece. Can anybody 
supply information regarding Hynes? 





$141} 


114. G. E. C., Jr., Connecticut, inquires concerning a button from a 
military uniform. The initials on the top in raised letters are 
P. M. C. A. Below this is a cannon and a pile of cannon balls, 
and under this the date 1801. On the back of the button is 
stamped D. Evans & Company, Attleboro, Mass. 

In the interesting account of “British Army Buttons in the 
American Revolution,” published in the New York Historical 
Society Quarterly Bulletin for April* and Julyt, 1923, William L. 
Calver says “American buttons are easily distinguished by 
their crudeness...... no maker’s names appeared on the backs 
of any buttons until about the close of the eighteenth century. 
After that the practice became quite universal.” Can anyone tell 
further concerning this button, or about D. Evans & Company? 

115. E. H. R., Massachusetts, asks for the dates of “Jonathan Clark, 
Furniture Warehouse, 102 Broadway, N. Y., successor to F. & 
S. D. Clark,” whose name is on an old sofa. 

Can any reader help here? 

116. H. T., Connecticut, wishes information about A. D. Crane of 
Newark, New Jersey, a clockmaker. 

Who can tell anything of him? 

117. B. B. H., Pennsyloania, desires information as to the probable 
date of manufacture of the following musical instruments:— 
(a) Seraphine ‘made by Abraham Prescott and Son, manu- 

facturers of Seraphines and Melodions. . . . Opposite 
the Columbian Hotel, Concord, N. H.” 
This instrument stands on a table and the bellows is 
operated by a pedal that is fastened to a broad ribbon 
. band connected with the upper part of the frame. When 
pumped, the whole keyboard tilts from right to left. The 
size is 2414” long, 11 5-8” wide and 6” high. It has 26 
notes, not including sharps. 

(4) Melodion in piano case. Made by Kinnard Dreher and Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 6 octaves. Size: 5214” long, 2414” wide, 
314” from floor. Is said to have been in one family about 
75 years. 

(a) “Abraham Prescott was born in Deerfield, N. H., in 1789. 
He was probably the best known of early makers of cellos 
and basses. He started work in 1809 at his birthplace, but 
in 1833 went to Concord, N. H., where he worked until 
1845, engaging in organ making, as well, from 1836. Many 
later workers were trained in his shop.” Groves’ Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians (N. Y., 1920). 

(4) Does any reader in Cleveland know of Dreher and Co? 

118. S. H. R., Massachusetts, asks for information about a hall clock 
marked “Pearson, Halifax.” 

Sam Pearson, Halifax, entered the Clockmaker’s Company in 
1790. (Britten, 3rd edition, Old Clocks and Watches and Their 
Makers.) 

119. G.G. T., Maryland, wishes to know further concerning an en- 
graving which has been in his family for about eighty years, 
entitled The Spirit of ’76. It was engraved on steel by H. S. 
Sadd and painted by A. M. Willard. 

Archibald M. Willard was born August 26, 1836, at Bedford, 
Ohio, and painted The Spirit of ’76 shortly before the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876. The painting now hangs in the Town 
Hall at Marblehead. 

H. S. Sadd was born in England. He was engraving good por- 
traits in mezzotint in New York in 1840. 


Answers 


44. L. M., Connecticut (O&ober, 1922, ANTIQUES, p. 183). 
Mrs. La Clede Woodmansee writes that she has an old desk 
with the initials “H. S.” cut on the underside of the bails of 
the drawer brasses, similar to those in the possession of L. M.., 
Connecticut, but does not know their meaning. Has any reader 
enlightenment to offer? 
110. M. P. T., Pennsyloania (February, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 84). 
Mrs. H. L. Carson writes that the so-called Napoleon Toby 
jug was sold in great quantities in Philadelphia in 1895, when she 
bought one. She is inclined to believe that they were made in 
Trenton. Can anyone verify this? 
112. G. H., Ohio (February, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 84). 
Miss M. A. Blakesley writes that the E. N. Welch Manufac- 
turing Company was organized in Forestville, Connecticut, in 
1864. 
~ *Vox. VII, No. 1. 
Vor. VII, No. 2. 
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WILLIAM K. MACKAY 


ComMPANY, luc. 


ANNOUNCE AN 


Jmportant Auction Sale 
of Rare and Gnusual 


Antiques 


THE ENTIRE COLLECTION OF 


JANE FRANCES 


Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


? 


Fine Early American and 


English Furniture 


Including set of six Hepplewhite Chairs; Tav- 
ern and other Tables, Bureaus, Desks, Cabinets, 
Windsor and Chippendale Chairs, Aaron Willard 
Grandfather’s and Banjo Clocks, Mirrors. 


SF ine Collection of Lowestoft 


China 


Including pair of large covered Vases. 


Period 1750. 


Stiegel, Sandwich, and 
Gi aterford Glass 


Staffordshire and other China, Pewter, Hooked 
Rugs, Battersea Enamel, Miniatures, Prints, 
Chintz and other Bed Covers, Jewelry, etc. 


TO BE SOLD AT UNRESTRICTED SALE 


Tuesday, March 4th to 
Thursday, March 13th 


Inclusive, at 2.30 each day 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed on receipt of 50 cents 


NOW ON FREE PUBLIC VIEW 
AT THE GALLERIES OF 


William K. MacKay Company, Jw. 
7 Bosworth Street 





Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. M. 
perfectly preserved label. The “SS” is apparently the end of the 





Bullitt has a Welch clock in his possession with a 


word “Brass,” and instead of “warranted good” his label readg 
“springs warranted not to fail.” 

Mrs. Foster Leland has in her possession a thirty-hour bragy 
clock “patented Mar. 17, 1868, manufactured and sold by 
Welch, Spring & Co., Forestville, Conn.” If this is the same 
Welch his company must have changed its name after only four 
years of business. Does anyone know the complete history of 
E. N. Welch and his clock companies? 





Auéction Notes 


CALENDAR 


(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 


NEW YORK: 
March 3 
afternoon 
March 4, 5 
afternoon 
March 4, 8 
afternoons and evenings 
March 10, 71 
afternoons 
March 12, 13 
Afternoons 
March 14, 15 
afternoons 
March 17-20 
afternoons and evenings 
March 24, 25 
afternoons 
March 26, 27 
afternoons 


March 29, 30 
afternoons 


NEW YORK: 
February 28,29, March 1 

eafternoons 
March 7,8 

afternoons 
March 10, 17 
afternoons and evenings 
March 72 ; 


evening 
March 17, 18 
afternoons 
March 17, 18 
evenings 
March 28, 29 
afternoons 
April 2, 3 
evenings 
April 10, 11, 12 
afternoons 
April 9, 10, 17 
evenings 


April 24, 25, 26 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue at 59th Street 
Autographs from various sources. 


The Libraries of Mr. Harold Hartshorne, Mr. A, C. 
Rhodes and others. 


The William W. Nolen Collection of Furniture, China, 
Pewter, Silver and Currier and Ives Prints, 


Chinese Porcelain, Snuff Bottles, Jade and other 
hard stones. 

The Azeez Khayat Collection of Glass and Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

The Art Collection of Mrs. R. K. Mygatt of New 
York, with additions. 

Part 5 of the Modern Library of Mr. John Quinn, 


Libraries of various collectors. 


The Carlton T. Chapman Collection of Naval Prints, 
Paintings, Relics and Ship Models. 


Hooked Rugs gathered by a well-known Colleétor. 


American Art AssociaTIoN, Inc., 30 East 57th St. 
The Benjamin Benguiat Furniture Sale. 


Serota Sale of Early American Antiques. 
Gable Book Sale Part IV. 
Combination Painting Sale. 


Eddy Books. The art reference library of Mr. Charles 
B. Eddy. 

Rothchild Etchings. The collection of Herbert Roth- 
child, San Francisco, Calif. 


Dabissi Sale of Furniture. 
Combination Painting Sale. 


Vitall Benguiat Sale. Brocades, Hangings, Rugs and 
Tapestries. 

The William Gates Collection. ‘Manuscripts, Docu- 
ments and Printed Literature relating to Mexico and 
Central America. 

Tolentino Colleétion. Italian and English Furniture. 


P aeaaiee the important sales in March is that of the re- 
mainder of the Nolen collection of furniture and other 
objets d’art. The two former sales were largely attended by 
Harvard alumni, and the prices ranged accordingly. 


* * * 


The sale at Clarke’s on March 26 is of particular interest on 
account of its large collection of bronzes. Perhaps the most 
important of these is La Guerre, a group by Barye, illustrated in 
De Kay’s well-known book on that sculptor and his works." 
The piece is mounted on a marble plinth thirty inches high, and 
is itself thirty-eight and one-half inches high. 


* Life and Works of A. L. Barye, by C. De Kay, New York, 1889, plate 74 
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0A ntiques 


Keflecting the Back- 
ground of New Eng- 
land History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid ma- 
hogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 
maple front to drawers, and 
old brasses; one inlaid cherry 
dresser, old brasses; one 
- foot Canopy top bed; one Pewter Porringer with double dol- 
obi handle; one Mahogany Spider leg tip table; one double 
carved pineapple bed with carved head board; one beautifully 
carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years old; oval top, duck 
foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale scalloped top cherry 
table; Windsor comb-back armchair; early American Priscilla 
armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing table, original 
Sencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. Brass and iron andirons; 
Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine fluid glass lamps. Hitchcock 
chairs; candlestands; big collection of glassware and Currier 
and Ives prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. 


EK. C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN! 


j 





That Old Lamp of Yours! 


You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 
By Artuur H. Haywarpb 


| @e only is this a book of prac- 
tical value to Antique Dealers, 
Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 
rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 


it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 





PRICE 


Regular Edition $7.50 
Special Edition 25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CO., Boston 


Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 











Unusually fine round, center base Dining Table, with 
tip top, 514 feet, drawer, San Domingo mahogany, 
sentp en, Mee... oe) es eee ceean $200.00 

Slant Lid Mahogany Desk, bracket feet, good cabinet, 
original finish, price... ...'.. 26005... $175.00 

Lyre Base Work Table,mahogany, two drawers, excel- 
lene comiition; pie: . <5... ca 5 lens $45.00 

Curly Maple Drop Leaf Table, round corners, seats 
six, Hepplewhite legs, refinished in dull shellac, 
ONE 6505 2.0 bas Poke oe ene ee $85.00 

Swell Front Bureau, Hepplewhite style, mahogany, 
finely inlaid, a beauty, price ............ $175.00 

Curly Maple Desk, slant lid, fine curl, excellent 
cabinet, all restored in dull rubbed shellac, ready 
SONI. ooo soit, Sun cen Cn $225.00 

Pink Lustre TeaSet, twelve cups and saucers, two cake 

plates, two bowls, creamer and tea pot, price $1 50.00 


Also on hand, three pine dressers, secretaries, rush 
seat chairs, mirrors, banjo and hall clocks, old 
prints and over 5,000 pieces of glass, china and 
brassware. 


BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


59 BEACON STREET Boston, Mass. 
NotE—We also buy rare antiques. 











Unusuar « Martha“ HaasReeves 


HicGuH-post Bep 1807 RansTEaD STREET 


With Cornice  * Philadelphia, Pa. 
All original + (Between Market &9 Chestnut Sts. 
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Exhibition of 
& arly Looking Glasses 
% 


I am exhibiting a collection of 
early looking glasses—including 
rare courting mirrors—in styles 
ranging from Queen Anne to 
Empire. Your inspection is in- 
vited. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


396 ADAMS STREET (at foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 1886-W 





The March Wind Will Blow You To 


The COLONIAL SHop 


22-24 NortH WatTER St., A@w Bedford, Mass. 


Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 

At the door of the third month, the same cordial invitation is extended 

visit this interesting shop. You will find interesting and rare pieces of Sand. 
wich Glass; fine examples of Stiegel and three-section mold glass; old flasks pe 
bottles; colored glass; old prints by N. Currier, Currier & Ives, etc.; several lots 
of chintz; old coverlets, blue and white, stuffed and stitched and tufted; all kinds 
of furniture. Come while the shop is full, before the rush of the advancing season 
depletes the stock. 

Very Special.— Pair candelabra, ormolu and bronze, fine Empire Period; large 
music box, rosewood, bells and banjo attachments; rosewood melodeon a 
fine design; Martha Washington chair, very early one; a child’s slat back arm. 
chair, with mushrooms—fine type; four-strip large banister back armchair 
fine turnings; miniature tall clock case in pine; ormolu gas fixtures terminating 
in opaque glass flowers; brass-faced hob grate with fine ornaments. 

Most Special— Carver side chair, not shown in Nutting’s. 

W. W. Bennett, Proprietor. 
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Early American F urnishings 


N Rockianp, Maine—a fifteen-room 
house filled with early American furni- 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 
And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof with 
them—‘“‘cobwebby” and dusty, just as 
bought. 
Forty Tavern Tables—all kinds and sizes, both 
as were and refinished 


Cobb & Davis, Rockland, Maine 


BROWNE & PHARES, In. 
MOUNT HOLLY 
NEW JERSEY 
VEEN it is impossible to find the proper antiques 


to complete your scheme of early American furnish. 
ing, you are safe in relying on the replicas produced by 
us. They are as unusual as the originals are rare, and 
should not be confused with the conventional idea of 
reproductions. 
We can supply correct examples in highboys, lowboys, 
chests, chairs, mirrors, etc., for tea rooms, gift shops, and 
decorators. 








In Boston, -Mass. 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


30 Hollis Street : : Boston, Mass. 


We Have fust Acquired a 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Leg Table, a Curly 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
Puiva., Pa. 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors 
of things antique 











AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
: 


Large collection 
occupying six floors 


© 


g 
. FLORIAN PAPP 


New York City 
Telephone; Piraza 0378 






684 Lexington Avenue $2 
(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) 








Of Interest to Collectors and Dealers 


HOSE in search of antiques who are plan- 
ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 
know of more than 200 antique shops and places 
of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 
your service at very reasonable rates. 
Write for rates and dates open 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN 


DorcH_EsTER, Mass. 





32 Sudan Street 
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CABINET 
HaRDWARE 


a: 


Boston, Mass. 





RE acknowledged by collectors, leading dealers, art 
galleries and museums throughout the world to be 

the most perfect reproductions that vast experience, skill, 
patience, ingenuity and faithful artisanship can produce. 
Prices, while higher than for machine made goods, are 
fully justified by quality, skilled hand workmanship and 


genuineness of antique colors. 


If not already acquainted write for 


samples for inspection 


WM. BALL & SONS 


MALVERN (Chester County) Pa. 


A. L. FIRMIN 


Bed Ornaments 


34-36 Portland Street 








STOWELL'S 








DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of Combined -Art 
and Craftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 
Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with first quality, 3-train ‘“Herschede” move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 
Clock sketched special new size for small homes 

and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $745 to $1100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 


DispLaYeD IN our CLock Dept., SEconD FLoor 


24 WINTER STREET, BosToNn 
Fewelers for Over 100 Years 





I. SAC 8. 


85 Charles Street 
2 O-8 7 O-N 





Some Fine New 
England Furniture 
always on view 











a 


















$146} 


Att Work Out or Town PromptTLy ATTENDED TO 
WRITE To-DAy 


EDWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAms & QuEEN ANNE 
PERIop, ETc. — GoLpD GILDER oF ANTIQUE, MoDERN 
PictuRE AND Mirror FRAMES AND FINE FURNITURE 
Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors & Clocks 
RESILVERING Mirrors & REPAIR Work A SPECIALTY 
Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. Mutperry STREET Battimore, Mb. 


Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 





“<The Little Shop with the Big Trade” 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 
49 CHARLES ST. (hee Bralond Kia”) Boston 
Branch Show Room: 104 West CEDAR Stregr 


O* page 271 of Watiace NutTINo’s Furniture of the 
Pilgrim Century is a chair described as “a glorified 
specimen of a New England chair. Every feature of the 
best style is present.” A similar one can be seen in oy 
window. 
Some of the best finds in New England 
Come direct to 49 CHARLES STREET 





eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxep Rugs, Giass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLasks, 


PAINTED TASSELS :: BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The N ayan SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, N.Y. (ity 


—— 


“Worth While Antiques’ 


Chinese Chippendale 
Pembroke Table 
Maple and Pine Stools, Prayer Benches 
Currier & Ives Battle Scenes 


IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 Division STREET New RocueE te, N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 





The 16 East 1 34StreeteAntique Shop 


New York City 
‘ 


Panelling—We have a full panelled room, Ig feet 
square, 8 feet g inches high; three panelled room 
ends; a panelled fire-place; several mantels. 

eAGrrors—A very fine collection of antique mirrors. 

and many other good things including 


A set of six ladder-back Chippendale chairs, and six 
open splat Chippendales. 


Magnificent. Picture for Sale 
‘““SURRENDER of 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS” 


Beautiful Horses and Numerous (haraders 
in extremely fine petit point (over five years’ work of 
the Victorian period) —36 x 43 in. 


Can be seen by appotntment. 


AVERY, 26 Henry-Avenue, MAMARONECK,N.Y. 





eAt Wholesale Only 


Dealers, decorators, and cabinet 
makers will find with us the finest 
and most extensive stock of English 
Cabinet Hardware. In addition we 
import such decorative articles as 
English and Irish crystal glass, 
brass fenders, ship models, pewter, 
door knockers, etc. 






SKINNER-H Lt Company, Jvc. 
342 MADISON AVENUE : NEW YORK CITY 





WANTED! 


Early American Antiques 
Furniture, China, Glass 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


When answering advertisement please state lowest price 
and send sketches of furniture and pianos 


D.CURTIS 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 


— 7 
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THE cAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 
(up Plates, Glassware, Linens, 


(Currier Prints, (Coins, etc. 





SPANISH-TOE ARM 


Cuair—maple 
In the rough but good 


condition 


ANTIQUES 


Historical and Old Blue 
(fina, Glass, Pewter, 


Ornaments, etc. 





THE STEPPING STONE 
Known from Coast to Coast for Its Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 


For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD] FT CG ACKS & SONS 


VISIT 


| gprs are two pieces chosen from our extensive 
Storerooms. They are expressive of the high quality and 
extraordinary variety which characterize our collection of 
antiques. Our stock is constantly changing, but at all times 
you will find something in furniture, china, pewter, and 
glass to catch your fancy. 


Pay us a visit or write us. We probably have just what you want. 


FLAYDERMAN e& KAUFMANN sims tens 
65,67, 68 (harles Street, Boston 





GEBELEIN 


cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 


Old English Silver 
Old American Silver 


MRS. CLARENCE A. BROUWER | Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 
260 Brow Street, East Provipence, R.I. 


Telephone, East ProviDENCE 130-R 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 








The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year old house you will find 
these quaint and fine old things: 





Iwo Corner Cupboards filled with rare China; an Early American 
Dining Room with pewter, colored glass and ship models; a Complete 
Bed Room of curly maple, one of all cherry and one all in mahog- 
any, and a little one of pine. 


Throughout the house are other fine examples of early American | 
antiques: rare mirrors, prints, old silver, andirons, etc. 
| 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


277 ELM STREET WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
7 minutes from New Haven Station 


cAntique Fi urniture » Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street Broox tine, Mass. 


| 
| 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 








English <aieen Inlaid draw- 
ers and two beautiful inlaid 
fans. In the rough but good 

condition. 
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MRS. MARY L. SMITH 


CoLoNIAL Home BEAUTIFYING SERVICE 


Consulting Decorator and 
Furnisher 
ANTIQUES LOCATED TO FILL EVERY WANT 
Cross-stitch and Petit-point needlework for chairs, stools, 


screens, bell-pulls, et cetera, reproduced 
from genuine old designs. 


50 FARMINGTON AVENUE HartTrorp, Conn. 


Telephone, 3-3365 






Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 
Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, China, Brass 


Olivia Linens; Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch Patterns: 
Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, cut and basted, or finished: 
Old and new Hooked and Braided Hugs: Tufted ju Knotted 
Bedspreads; Handwoven Rugs, Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, etc. 





Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they cannot duplicate the 
beautiful and unusual gifts elsewhere. 


Mrs. LZ. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GReenwicu, Conn, 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Road) 





Harriet C. Bryant 


English, French and -American 
Antiques 


New Mitrorp, CoNNECTICUT 
On the State Road to Kent and the Berkshires 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneECTICUT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 





Colonial Furniture 
Early Glass 
Hooked Rugs 
Old Ship Lanterns 
Four Posters 
Pewter and Lamps 


The Quaintest Antique Shop 
on the Boston Post Road 


The TREAS URE HOUSE 


659 Ferry Boulevard, St RAT FORD, Conn. 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 





Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One Street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 





Antique Furniture and Fi urmishings 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 





«At LoNGMEADOW 
Massachusetts 


A great many nice things and 
some odd ones will be found among 
my antiques. Oil portrait of Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore, by Thomas 
Sully; 70 pieces of Sandwich 
snakeskin glass; one pair Sandwich 
vaseline-yellow brandy bottles, 1! 
inches tall, perfe&; Hitchcock curly maple, rush-seated desk arm-chair 
with drawer, all original; 150 flasks and bottles. 


HELEN M. MERRILL 
The Place 


1124 LonGMEADOW STREET 





Loncmeapow, Mass. 


—— 
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The FRANCIS NYE House 


Marion Roap, Mattapoisett, Mass. 


Offers for March 


GLASS, CHINA, ETC. 


N, CURRIER & 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


City Hall and Park, N. Vey LOG7- 
Notch House, White Mountains. 
Hudson River, Crow Nest. 

Noah’s Ark. 

The Old Oaken Bucket. 

The Great West, (train, etc.) 

John Brown, The Martyr. 

George Washington, ist President. 
7. W. Dorr, Governor of R. I. 
Death of Washington. 


Pr. Emerald Green Vases. 
Colored Perfume Bottles. 

Em. Green Bunker Hill Cup Plate. 
Canton China Helmet Creamer. 
China Trinket Boxes. 

Leeds Plates, green edged. 
Staffordshire Animals. 

Bonnet Mould, painted face. 
Bottles and Flasks. 

Chippendale Liqueur Stand. 


S. ELIZABETH YORK Tel. Mattapoisett 143 


Write or Call. 





of Interest to (1 nllelors and Dealers 


Pewter Lamps. Smith & Co. fae : . $15. 
Pair of Presentation Salts marked Providence . 75. 
8 La Grange Plates, Lafayette’s Home each 16. 
Print of Boston Massacre, March, 1770, by Bufford 40. 
Beehive Plate eae ae a 20. 
Curly Maple Pembroke Table Bird « 


Set of 34 Ivory Handle old Knives and Forks 34- 


PROVIDENCE ANTIQUE CO. 
728 Westminster Street, Providence, R. I. 








F.C. POOLE, -Antiques 


AUTHENTIC ASSORTMENT 
‘ 
Bond's Hill, 
GLouCcESTER, MassacHUSETTS 


Open the Entire Year Telephone, 1585W 


The Mecca on (ape (od for Lovers of the Antique 


BaAKER’S ANTIQUE Rooms 


West Dennis, Mass. 
é 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GENUINE OLD 


SH1ep MopeELs 
Banjo Clocks, ETC. 


SANDWICH GLASS 


cA Fascinating Museum 





The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 


e 
A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 


Marblehead :: Massachusetts 
Antiques for Gifts 


Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire 
Figures, Silhouettes, Paperweights 
Lamps and Pewter 


‘ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 





ANTIQUES 
The Old Wirginia Shop 


816 Connecticut AvENuE, N.W. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Telephone, Main 8959 


€arly American Furniture; 
walnut tavern table, two 
drawers; walnut corner cup- 
board; curly maple low post 
bed; curly maple candle 
Stand; pine corner cupboard; 
Franklin stove. 





At 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


J.GROSSMAN 


AMERICAN ANTIQU ES 


Old Colonial Silver Furniture 

Hooked Rugs Mirrors 

Andirons Pink Lustre Dishes 
Lanterns Clocks 

Pewter Prints 

Early Glass Historical China 


Write us your wants or call. 
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6. WW. Richardson & Son HARRY MARK 


EsTABLISHED 1812 749-51 FuLTON STREET 
Tue Oxpest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES Brook yn, N. Y. 
InviTEs Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. V. 





TELEPHONE, PROSPECT 0247 


Antiques A Visit Will Repay You 
Duncan Phyfe Mahogany Card 
Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and Ear / cAm er1can Table, Walnut Secretary -Book 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. e case, Walnut Desk, A pair of Beau. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 0A; M1 q “es tiful Staffordshire Dogs, Sandwich 
Glass, Lowestoft China, Chippen- 
Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York dale Mirrors, ete. 





FinE O_p Lowestort CHINA 


White and gold set, 46 pieces $250.00 Ten cups and saucers $35.00 

Black and gold set, 34 pieces 375.00 Twotrays,8 inches. . 3$.c0 

Hrs. Cordlep has selected this month from her Re! “Sree ver ss Oey En hiee om eo aS te Gar ice ES 15.00 
large and varied collection of authentic antiques BuiueE Historica, STAFFORDSHIRE 

as especially worthy of mention:—A genuine Lafayette covered dish, 7 inches. . . . .. 1... 2... $18.00 

Cromwellian gate-leg table in original condition. Alms House, N. Y.,dish, toinches . . . - - - . . . « 25.00 

8 8 : a 8 cond Lake George, N. Y., Platter, shell border, 1614 inches Ba, 35.00 

It has four gates and will seat twelve. Insane Hospital, Boston, 7 inches . . . ........ 12.00 

i Franklin pitcher, 7 inches . ...... Sea f 22.00 

Regarding this and other interesting items write or call. ALSO~Siiver Late Queen Anne teaset 75.00 

Canary copper resist bowl, very rare, 634-inches . . . 1. 75.00 

812 17TH StreET, N. W. Wasuincton, D.C. Two pairs of beautifully carved alabaster vases, 21 and 23 inches 
: Wipe at ese po Pe noe nearness Toni Bes $85.00 and $95.00 a pair 


Telephone, Main 403 We do expert repairing on china and glass. 


F.NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Avenue,N. Y. City 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, Mavison SQuarE 2304 





$Hlarion Clarke SHIPeACTODELS © RARE GLASS 


American Furniture Early American 
English & American Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
Pottery, Porcelain 


“ > vandGlass > % RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street New York 


Telephone: MavIson SQUARE 3236 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, M.D. Brospect 8395 





The New England Antique Shop Competently ‘Restored When Sold; 
M. WesseEr, Manager Before That, in the Rough 


55 CHARLES STREET Antique furniture and wood work 
Boston, Mass. bought and sold. Your own antiques 
repaired and upholftered, matched 
‘ if you wish. Special detail work. 

by r 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of A.W 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting - : ILLIAMS 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass 62 Ossining Road, PLEAsANTVILLE, NEW York 
TELEPHONE 211 












American Antiques 


229 East 37™ STREET, New York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
rd 13 Center Street 


HATFIELD MORTON 













INTERIOR DECORATIONS 

















k. Wall Papers : Pottery 
on Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. Chintzes and Linens EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES Lamps and Shades 
ch JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
- Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. re a pet eri Murray Hill 2991 
i UST Now we are interested in the patronage of 
(| other antique shops that might desire some 

: | unfinished pieces. We urge you to make our 
09 place a personal visit. Our stock is large and 

: : comprises hundreds of unusual pieces which 
00 The Selling at -Auétion and the -Manage- are quite out of the ordinary, particularly some in early 
00 : ° pine, old maple and curly maple, as well as a great variety 
z ment of Sales of Antiques a Sp ectalty of Hepplewhite, inlaid, and Colonial mahogany furniture. 
00 We issue an illustrated booklet describing some of our 
20 algal eeanaaliailiai Bans Marana wares as well as a Currier print list. Would be glad to 
20 LIcENSED AUCTIONEERS IN New York City mail both on request. Our prices are most reasonable. 
; ¥ Our place is open the year round 

HARRY T. SISSON § EDWARDT.sISSON| THE COLONIAL ANTIQUE SHOP iA 
y 372 Main Srreet, PoucHKEEPsiE, N. Y. 308-310 STEWART AVENUE (‘Roilaie”) ETHACA, N.Y. 
5 9 E e . 

; | W.G-.Spaulding’s Antique Shop|. Antiques of All Kinds 


17 Walnut Street, HAVERHILL, Mass. 
Established 1897 


Formerly at Georgetown Telephone, 53161 
Ro specials this month I have three six leg sideboards, two Sheraton large 

size English walnut, one Hepplewhite small size in fine condition, original 

brasses, price, $200; for choice, one maple wing chair square legs and stretcher, 

$150; maple highboy, original brasses, in good condition, $200; English walnut 

Dutch foot table, 48’” x 48’, excellent condition, $60; several more sets of chairs 

as per my advertisement in February Antiques, Nos. 4-6-8-9-, same prices; 

Martha Washington couch (very rare), $250; maple low post beds, good turn- 

ings, $125 per dozen beds, complete; Chinese Chippendale card table (small size), 

in maple, $85; Sheraton card table, excellent condition, $100; and many other 

interesting pieces such as highboy bottom parts, maple chests-on-chests, bureaus, 

cK some fine Empire for $25. No charges for packing or crating. Photos sent on 
application, all goods shipped F. O. B. Haverhill, Mass., by freight unless otlfer- 

wise direéted. All goods in original condition. A// inquiries promptly answered. 


Highboys, lowboys, Queen Anne chairs, 
Chippendale chairs, hooked 
rugs, crockery, etc. 


When in Rockland, Maine, visit my antiques parlors 


Davip RUBENSTEIN 


63 Park Street RocktanD, Me. 


Telephone, 961-W 





8 A Rare Set of 
Nine-Spindle Windsors 


Sx side chairs and an armchair with beautiful, 
heavy, deep-cut vase-turned legs, with stretchers 
of a bold heavy character in the bulb, finely saddled 
seat with sharp ramp, nicely chamfered, splendid 
rake to its legs. Period 1725-1750. 
Price, for the set of seven, $350. 


Jinchars. lonial Sige. 
Tel. §5-R GosHEN GOSHEN, ee he 


a 


Open YEAR RounpD 








LAWRENCE HYAMS & CO. 


(Formerly with M. Stack & Co.) 


We have the Largest and-Most Complete Stock of 
eAntiques in (hicago 


AND THE MIDDLE WEST 
(Consisting of Early American, English, Italian and 
French periods of Dining, Bedroom, and Living Room 
Furniture sx Pewter, Glass, Bric-a-brac, Andirons, 


Staffordshire, Clocks, Hooked Rugs, Lamps, etc. 
Expert Refinishing and Restoring. Inspection Cordially Invited. 


643-645 SourH WaBasH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 
TELEPHONE, WABASH 1722 




























cA fewof theBeau- 
tiful Things to be 
Seen in My Shop: 


Fine Condition Hutch 
Table; One of a set of 
four Hitchcock Chairs, 
all original; pair early 
Sandwich Glass Candle- 
Sticks; rare Sandwich Glass Lamp, opaque white; Iron and Brass 
Skimmers, etc.; colored Finger Bowls; pair Eighteenth Century 
Paintings; Staffordshire Figure of Wesley. 


A. K. DRESSER 


11 East Eicutu STREET New York Clty 











In -Anctent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the earliest, and, because 

q of world trade, the richest in the American colonies 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present, 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at qjj 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times 
antiques of rare distinction. 


E. A. WIGGIN 


350 STATE STREET Portsmouth, N. H. 
















LLUSTRATED, unusual lamp, lacy 

Sandwich base, peacock feather top. 
If you are interested in things unusual 
let me know your wants. I collect from 
original sources in the historic Finger 
Lake region of New York State. Inter- 
esting selections from my _ collection 
include CurRIER AND Ives prints: Camp- 
ing in the Woods, A Good Time Coming; 
artist, Tair; 31 in. by 24 in.; very beauti- 
ful coloring. Age of Women, A Glimpse of 
the Homestead (barnyard scene). 

Lowestort, blue banded, sugar bowl, 
saucer and bowl. Twelve Adams dinner 
plates, light blue.Colored glass candlesticks, 


Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP, Dundee, ACY. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON 





a 


Thieves of Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM 
Pawtucket : ‘Rhode Island 
















Old French Scenic Wall Papers 


Give Charm and Character to Walls 


on which they are hung 


J. ZUBER & CIE 7 DESFOSSE & KARTH 
Rixheim, Alsace Paris 


are Still printing these papers from the original 
blocks in the same old charming colors 


a Furnished by the leading decorators and dealers. For full information 
b and illustrations address 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


Sole American Agents 
tot Park Avenue 1515 Walnut Street 
N- EW. ¥ OR XK PHILADELPHIA 


SAMPLER 


By Naomi PEARSON, 1663 


plea a rare and excellent early dated 
sampler as this seldom comes on the mar- 
ket. It is notable for the large amount of beau- 
tiful cut and drawn work. The bottom portion 
(including alphabet) is in satin stitch. The 
name in eyelet stitch. The date, back-stitch. 

Compare with Amy Jones Sampler in 
January ANTIQUES. 


Size, 2014 x 734 inches. Price, $125.00 


H.STUART PAGE 


129 Bridge Street, WARRINGTON, FL NGLAND 











© Mirror $125 
. Stove Sgo 
Chair $12 
Lamps 
$5 to S12 


Mrs. GeorcE N. BROTHERS 
Years Ago 











Great BARRINGTON MAassACHUSETTS 








Old Stamps Wanted 


Large and smail lots of old U. S. and 
foreign Stamps bought for cash. Entire 
envelopeswith Stamps. Revenue Stamps. 
Collections in albums. Write me what 
you have; orsend and best cash offer will 
be submitted. 


H E Atwood 683-Atlantic-Avenut 


Boston 


aston 
References: Citizens Nationa Bank, New Enoianp Trust Co., of B 
TE 
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ARTHA WASHINGTON type, Writing and Sewing 

Table, by Duncan Phyfe. Tambour reeded body on deli- 
cately turned legs with brass casters, entirely in original condition, 
Formerly in the possession of General Maxwell’s family. 


The COLONY SHOPS 
GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 MADISON AVENUE 38 NEW YORK CITY 
4 visit to our four floors will prove to be a startling revelation 








Where World Currents Meet 





| Sr ae capitals are always 

favorite seeking places for 
lovers of unusual antiques. For in 
such cities meet world currents of 
culture and of wealth, whose shift- 
ings uncover many a rare treasure 
for the connoisseur. 


My collections of antiques, there- 
fore, represent a wide and fascinat- 
ing range of objects, from furnish- 
ments of the eighteenth century 
South to items from old European 
ateliers. To visit Washington and 
not to call on Reynolds is to let 
promising opportunity slip by. 


‘ 
George WH Rernoeps 
1742 M Srreet, N. W. 
Washington, D. (. 















NOW ON PUBLIC EXHIBITION AT 


The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Presipent] 
Park AVENUE AND Firry-NINTH StreET, New York 
yr 
PARTS THREE AND FOUR OF THE GREAT COLLECTION 
OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM WHITING NOLEN 


OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
To Be Sotp By OrDER OF 


Mr. Cuarces Austin Hosss Mr. Frank GayLorp Cook 
Executor Attorney 



















- 
Rare American Lithographs by 


CURRIER & IVES 


AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY LITHOGRAPHERS 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED 
BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE SALE 


To be Sold the Evenings of March 4, 5, 6,7, at 8.15 


+ 
I8TH AND IQTH CENTURY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


BLUE AND WHITE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 
WITH AMERICAN VIEWS 
FINE EXAMPLES OF LUSTRE WARE 
WHIELDON—WEDGWOOD—SAXE—BOW 
LOWESTOFT—STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS OF THE 
18TH, 19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 


EARLY STIEGEL AND WISTARBURG GLASS 
To be Sold the Afternoons of March 6, 7, 8, at 2.30 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OnE Do.Liar PostpAID FOR THE Two SALES 
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Y COLLECTION of Hooked Rugs is so 

large and so varied that I can say: no 
matter what the size, color, design of the hooked 
rug you want, I have it. 

I occasionally sell to collectors but I cater 
largely to dealers. The market for hooked rugs 
is Still Strong and will continue to be for some 
time. Dealers alive to this fact will call, or write 
specifically what they want. 


L. pavip 


147 CHARLES STREET 
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Caution: This department is intended for those 
or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, it is assumed that the 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
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who wish to buy, sell, | readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings that 


may arise. 


either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the name as one word and 


“Clearing House”’ should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 


advertisements should assure themselves of the responsibility of pros- | number only, he should 


pective purchasers. ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 





WANTED 


CLOCKS made by Timothy Barns of Litchfield, 
Conn., Cooperstown and Clinton, N. Y. No. 405. 


BABY WING CHAIR. Will person who purchased 
small wing chair of dealer in Haverhill, Jan. 3, 
kindly communicate with undersigned, as chair 
is her property and was unlawfully sold by Boston 
dealer while undergoing repairs. Mary Byers 
Situ, Andover, Mass. 

FRANKLIN STOVE or fire-frame by Charles S. 
Dewey, care the Northern Trust Company, 50 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. May burn either coal or 
wood, but coal preferably. Stove must fit a fire- 
place opening 2 ft 8 inches wide by 3 ft. 4 inches 
high. These dimensions can vary 6 inches either 
way. Stove must be in good condition and be of a 
pretty model. Send pictures and lowest price. 


SPINETS and Melodeons, Early American. No. 406. 


CLOCK any style, made by David Blaisdell, Ames-, 
bury, Mass. No. 411. 

















CUP PLATES; unusual bottles; three mold Sandwich 
in big plates; salts; Staffordshire plates; teapots; 
creamers; American marked pewter. No. 413. 
GLASS FLASKS I want to buy early American 
bottles and historical flasks. It is decidedly to your 
advantage to communicate with me before selling. 
Will also buy tin sconces, Bennington pottery and 
blown, contact three mold glass, not the late 
pressed three mold. Georce S. McKearin, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

CURRIER PRINTS (colored); old china dogs; 
dated samplers; paperweights; banjo clock; 
Staffordshire animals, birds. Howarp Lewis, 
516 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
HISTORICAL BOTTLES; cup plates; Stiegel; 
3 mold; and old glass. Ricuarp Norris, Queen 
Lane and Stokley Street, Falls Schuylkill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

















Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub, 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ch 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 


complete address as one word. Where requ 


AnTIQuES will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month, 
In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 


be addressed by his number in care of Anrigyps 
? 


683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


— 
CLOCK GLASSES AND DIALS, restored or t¢. 
produced. Mirror tops; Terry glasses, trays, hand 
painted. Prompt service. References from leadj 


collectors. Rasxinp, 12 Hollander St., Boston a1 
Mass. 4 


OLD ENGLISH drawings and prints. Antique 
pearl and emerald paste ring, London hallmark 
1835. Silver wine labels, hallmark 1806, Egyptian 
Antiquities. J. BRAMWELL, 106 Central Avenue 
Balboa, Calif. F 


SEVERAL MINIATURE TRUNKS, eighteenth 
century, good condition, lined with wallpaper, 
Maker’s name inside cover. For information 
address, Mrs. Epwarp A. Bricuam, North 
Grafton, Mass. 


PRINTS, handwoven coverlets, andirons, candle- 

sticks, Sandwich glass early American maple and 

mahogany tables, chairs, bureaus, etc. Satisfaction 

oo Mrs. E. P. Exiruarp, Watertown, 
uy 

















SECOND HAND BOOK, Colonial Furniture in 
America, by Lockwood. State lowest price. Roy 
Vat, Warwick, N. Y. 

PAPERWEIGHTS, cup plates, flasks and bottles; 
dolphin candlesticks in any color; old prints; 
marked “Bennington”; dated samplers; banjo 
clock. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 
original envelopes; collections. F. E. Atwood, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND 
CAMBRIDGE; pamphlets; books, acts; resolves, 
papers, handbills that are old, odd or curious 
wanted for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. CHartes F. Heartman, Metuchen, 
Ned. 

OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
1o cents. Witttam HEssELEIN, 101 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpny, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 

ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND 
CLOCKS. Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 























TWO LARGE CHIPPENDALE MIRRORS with 
eagles, good condition; also one pine pipe box. 
Piétures and price on application. Mrs. R. W. 
Payne, 39 Orchard Street, Greenfield, Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL, OLD-FASHIONED, hand made 
lace veil, 39 inches x 52 inches, perfect condition. 
Also Watteau fan and two bead bags. No. 412. 

SHAY OF SOMERVILLE sells good antiques 
cheaply. Large and constantly changing stock of 
chairs, bureaus, desks, tables, mirrors, pewter. 
18 Broadway, Somerville, Mass. (2 blocks from 
Sullivan Sq.) 

GLASS COLLECTORS: glass plate about 150 years 
old; rare and handsome, in perfeé& condition. 
Beaded edge, octagon shape, acorn star and leaf 
decoration. H. Wotre, 203 N. Fairview Ave., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

BOOKS on the fine arts, especially early American 
art. Send list of wants. Martin W. Morrirt, 528 
West 142nd St., New York City. 

HOOKED RUGS for dealers only. Both originals 
and copies. An inquiry on your letterhead will 
bring full information. I. S. Ranpauz, P. O. Box 
455, Augusta, Maine. 

WALNUT CARD TABLE, $50; six ladder-back 
chairs, original rush seats, $100; fine mahogany 
davenport, $600; white crepe shawl, $25. Photo- 
graphs sent on request. Box 23, Lexington, Ohio. 


GLASS CUP PLATES, historical and conventional; 
American historical flasks and bottles; paper- 
weights; silver and copper lustre; salts, Lafayette, 
H. Clay, chariot race and others; Dolphin candle- 
sticks. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 























HOBBY SHOP OFFERS: Carved maple fou 
poster, 734 ft. tall, all posts alike, panelled head- 
board, a beautiful bed, $200; antique lacquer and 
pearl chess table, fine lines, $45; engraving, 
Penn’s Treaty with Indians, by John Boydell 
London, 1775, rare bargain at $40; lithograph, 
March of Miles Standish, $25; oil painting of 
Chickens by A. F. Tait, gilt frame, $353; Chines 
matchlock, inlaid, handsome wall piece, $2 
Colt revolving rifle, very early type fine condi- 
tion, $45; complete set Japanese armor with 
dummy, $35; pair of beautiful old mezzotints, 
engraved by Wm. Ward after G. Morland, Rab 
bits and Guinea pigs, price $150, worth $500. All 
hobbies are ours; especially want old postage 
stamps not removed from envelopes and used 
before 1870. Hossy Suop, Hartford, Conn. 


DIXON PEWTER SET, octagon pattern; two tea 
pots (large and small), sugar and creamer; mahog- 
any drop-leaf table, carved pedestal, winged claw 
feet; small, genuine Chippendale mirror. Rum 
Wess Lee, 131 Gould Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

RUTH CASHEN LIPPERT, valuer and appraiser 

of antiques; Currier prints my specialty. 10 

Bool St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

ONE BEAUTIFUL SET of blue band historical 
Lowestoft; wing chair; white, hand-woven be 
spread, dated; small Dutch table. Seen by appoint 
ment only. Mrs. Cuapman, 255 W. gand St, 
New York, N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1744. 

BENNINGTON PITCHERS, silver and coppt 
lustre ware; historical blue and white pottery, 
Stiegel and Sandwich glass. Marton C1aARkt, 
127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospet 


8395. 




















EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter, glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KaTHarInE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

OLD MINIATURES, Oil and Pastel portraits. 
Give names sitters, artists, and dates, if possible; 
also measurements. No. 389. 

CLEAN COPIES of the following books, give price 
and publication date, Sandwich Glass, Williams; 
Colonial Furniture in America, Lockwood; Check 
List of American Bottles and Flasks, Van Rensselaer; 
Anglo-American Pottery, Barber; Old Clocks and 
Watches and Their Makers, Britten; Old Houses in 








CURLY MAPLE SIDEBOARD, beds, tables, 
desks, chairs, etc. Haze, H. Harpenpinc, Dun- 
dee, N. Y. 


FOR RENT, completely furnished Waffle and Cole 
Shop, established three years, on Wm. Fen 
highway. Heavy tourist and local traffic; living 





CURLY MAPLE bed-room set, Clementi piano- 
forte, as illustrated in Singelton’s book, page 515; 
dark blue Sandwich covered candy jar, hour-glass, 
banquet lamp. Panelled oak Guilford chest, 
Stiegel mug. Brunswick, Woodmont, Conn. 


quarters, garage, $400 season. THE WELL Sweet, 
Mendhan, N. J. 
OLD CHINA MAGAZINE, Twenty numbes 
Volumes 2 and 3 postpaid, $7.50. Odd numbers 
also. Books for collectors, Lincolniana. Gates & 











PEWTER COMMUNION set; pewter and iron 
candlesticks; brass helmet coal scuttle with tongs; 
Paisley shawl; blue linen knitted bedspread; 15 in. 
pewter platter; coverlets; Currier prints; curly 
maple stand; Wag-cn-the-wall clock, Winchester 


Gates, 24 Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 

CURLY MAPLE and pine furniture; pewtt 
glass; Barber’s American Glassware, Van Rens 
laer’s Early American Bottles. Both books, 
condition. Watter’ & Draper, 103 Market 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Charleston, Smith. No. 415. 


Whiting. No. 410. 
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_739 ST 

RS! Rare green glass creamer and sugar 

— si dome lide perfect; best offer; Currier 

& Ives Presidents complete from Washington 

through Lincoln; rare Stiegel and other bottles; 

historical cup plates; hooked rugs. M. S. ConraADE, 
45 Muskingum Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 





COLLECTION of Egyptian excavation, or Coptic, 
glass. No. 407. 


LARGE COLLECTION of Ship models, pictures 
and naval items with small Nelson collection. For 
sale en bloc only. London, England. No. 408. 








CLEWS, Pittsfield, Mass., and States plates. Bank of 
Phila. other dark blues; three Currier prints, pair 
“Bug” Bootjacks; English, Colonial, Warsaw 
candlesticks. KirkLtaANnpD Co.trman, 6359 Yale 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

FOUR OLD SHIP MODELS, $60; brass charcoal 
tongs, $10; Courtin’ mirror, $60; gentleman’s 
chest, willow brasses, $30; RepHuRstT, Branford, 
Conn. 

OLD WALNUT, mahogany and rosewood furni- 
ture to Western and Southern dealers at reasonable 
prices. Photographs upon request. Tuomas De- 
viNE, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 


LARGE STAFFORDSHIRE DOGS, a pair red 
and white; one black and white; one Rockingham 
rosewood melodeon dulcimer; panelled and 
carved chest. Mary S. Conrape, 45 Muskingum 
Avenue, Zanesville, Ohio. 


RARE COLLECTION of German-made pewter for 
sale; plates, pitchers porringers, chalices, flagons, 
etc., also Mettlach steins with pewter covers. May 
be seen at the office of J. Ropert Boomer, 103 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 














OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and 
rare books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W. 
GreENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“EIS SH 





WILL SELL astral lamp with original pressed glass 
prisms and shade; also six silvered-glass rose 
painted curtain tie-backs. No. 409. 





GRANDFATHER CLOCK, period 1728-1789; 
made by Augustin Neyser, Germantown, walnut 
case, fine condition, running order; price $350. 
Antiques of all descriptions bought and sold. Mrs. 
J. Mowe tt, 281 Washington Avenue, Kingston, 
N. Y. 


FOUR GILDED plaster sconces; red glazed earthen- 
ware jug; beautiful handwoven rag rugs. HERBERT 
and Marcuerite SEELEY, 409 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEA SERVICES: Chamberlain Worcester service 
of 32 pieces, fluted and decorated with sprig 
pattern; Staffordshire porcelain service of 40 
pieces; set of eight cups and saucers having purple 
lustre borders in grape-vine design. Marion 
CiarkeE, 127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prospect 8395. 











COLLECTION of Currier & Ives prints; silhouettes, 
miniatures and daguerreotypes. MaupE PoLLarp 
Hutt, 15 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia. 





WILD CAT and animal rugs, head mounted or flat, 
lined. Roy Vatt, Warwick, N. Y. 





OPPORTUNITY to open gift shop, antique store, 
or tea room in county seat of 7,000 with a shop- 
ping population of 75,000. A wonderful proposi- 
tion for experienced party having proper recom- 
mendations, very little capital required. Brown 
& Puares, Inc., Mount Holly, N. J. 








FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 
CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price 
upon request. A. L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles 
from Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from 
Yonkers Ferry. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, hickory comb 
back chairs, $35; hickory fan-back chairs, $20; 
finish, natural wood; brass drawer pulls, 75c. to 
85c. each; old finish, color desired. DENNEY’s 
Antique Suop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 





AMERICAN GLASSWARE, book by Edwin A. 
Barber, perfect condition, not soiled or damaged 
in any way, $40. No. 385. 


HANDSOME CURLY maple table, drop leaves, 
cut out corners, $110; rare Windsor chair, open 
hand scroll arm, spindle bowback, fine turnings, 
$85; Franklin at the Court of France colored en- 
engraving by Geller, $50; pair Royal Vienna china 
urn vases, sixteen inches high, $45; Girandole, gilt 
frame, gilt ball trimming, convex mirror, $45; ma- 
hogany shaving stand, $27.50; set of three beauti- 
fully marked four-inch Staffordshire dogs, $20; furni- 
ture, silver, china, glass. Dealers Welcome. Kerns 
Art Shop, 1725 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PAIR SEVENTEENTH Century turned walnut 
leather chairs; scroll pediment carved walnut high- 
boy, 1780; walnut 1750 highboy, all original pierced 
brasses, $200; bannister, fiddle, ladder-back and 
Windsor chairs: wing chair, duck foot and tavern 
tables; old cradles; decorated chests, seventeenth 
century oak chest; Hepplewhite armchair, $100; 
walnut gate leg table; handwoven coverlets, chests 
of drawers and shaving stand mirrors. Photos 
sent. Antiquity guaranteed. CLarence W. Brazer, 
Crozer Building, Chester, Pa. 














RARE GLASS. Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbott’s 
Terrace, Kensington, London, specialist in genuine 
old English and Irish glass of all kinds, early col- 
oured Glass, Millefiori, Paperweights, etc. Detailed 
monthly list, 10 cts. Enquiries invited. 








The Clearing House Column 


A: S the name suggests a clearing house 
for anything capable of exchange or 
sale among a selected clientele: books 
prints, paintings, household articles 
of various kinds, stamps, and every 


type of service. 


Copy for April issue must be in by March 15th. 


ANTIQUES : 683 Atlantic Avenue : Boston 


ANTIQUES © :: 





€ 





Zo a DEALER’S INTEREST 


ET your eyes wander down the Collectors’ Guide to Dealers,on the next page. Is your city 
listed? And under your city do you find your shop and its location? If you do not, remem- 
ber that each month many thousands of buyers of antiques use this list as a directory. 

Some one of them is passing through your city or town each day without knowing that such 
a shop as yours exists. When spring opens the roads hundreds of them will begin their yearly 
tours in search of antiques. You wouldn’t consider doing business in a shop without a num- 
ber on a street without a name. Then why neglect to have your name and address appear on 
the busiest antique street of America? 


683 eAtlantic Avenue 


The Little House 
on the Hill 


Now is the time to plan 
your “Antiqueing Trip” 
through the White Moun- 
tains. When you come, 
visit the Little House on the 
Hill. There are eight furnished rooms ready for your inspection. 
It is our pleasure to enjoy with others the pieces we have 
assembled during the past year. 


THE WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
Lisbon, New Hampshire 


s BOSTON 
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COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Collectors’ Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a al 
six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 





CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroot Forses, 6404 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 


CONNECTICUT 

*EAST HARTFORD: A. E. Caro tt, 735 Main Street 

*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart Suop or Otivia, 
12 West Putnam Avenue. 

*NORWALK: D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport 
Avenue. 

*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, I125 
Chapel Street. 

*NEW LONDON: James Davinson, 191 Howard St. 

*STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 

*WEST HAVEN: Marte Gouin ArmstrRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 


ILLINOIS 


*CHICAGO: Lawrence Hyams & Co., 643 Wabash 
Ave. 


MAINE 


BANGOR: New Encianp Antique Suop, W. 
Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
*ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street, 
Mfg. of Mirror and Picture Frames. 
Joun G. Matruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
Antiques and interior decorations. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON: 
*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, 59 Beacon Street. 
CotontaL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 
Street. General line. 
*Leon Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 
*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 
*FLayDERMAN & KaurMann, 67 Charles Street. 
*Grorce C. GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 
*GrILLEY, CHARLES T., 49 Charles St. 
*J. GrossMAN, 42 Charles Street. 
*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 
*Witiiam B. McCartny, 30 Hollis Street. 
*Wa. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*New EnGcLanp ANTI 
*I. Sack, 85 Charles 
*Sureve, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 
*A. SrowELL & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
: and repairers of jewelry. 
*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard St. 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Anpverson & Rurte, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 
*EAST MILTON: Mrs. C. J. STEELE, 396 Adams 
Street. 
*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poot, Bond’s Hill. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Apo. 
*HAVERHILL: 
F, J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Hersert Mars_e, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 
*]PSWICH: R. W. Burnua, antique rugs, repairer 
of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hat, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*Heten M. MERRILL, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: ; 
Brive Hen AntTIQuE Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R. READER, 4!7 Westford Street. General 
line. 


‘op, 55 Charles Stteet. 





MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipe, 27 Appleton 
Street. 
*MARBLEHEAD: Spricincs & Wit1as, Training 
Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 
*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizasetH York, Marion 
Road. 
NANTUCKET: J. Harrietp Morton (Old Curi- 
osity Shop) 13 Centre St. 
NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Ciark’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*TuHE CoLoniAL SuHop, 22~24 North Water Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Tue Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SuHop. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Goutpine’s AnTIQUE SHOP. 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 
*WAYLAND: Karnerin_E N. Lorine. 
*WEST DENNIS: Baker’s ANTIQUE Rooms. 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH: Ye Ox.pe Tyme Suoppe, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


MICHIGAN 


ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Mitt Antique Suop. 
General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
_ General line. 
HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 
KEENE: Keene Antique Suop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 
NASHUA: Mrs. EpituH L. Cote, So. Main St., 
R. F. D. 2, General line. 
PEMBROKE: Co ttector’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 
PORTSMOUTH: 
J. L. Coreman, 217 Market Street. Antiques, 
ship models, etc. 
*E. A. WiccIn, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wotre Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Rein, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 


*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 
*Marion CiarKE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze. Harpenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: Fancuer’s Cotonta Sop. 
*ITHACA: Cotontat ANTIQUE STORE, 308 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: Katuerine WILLIs, 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Catuarine Murpock. General line. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Iba J. Kercuen, 10 Division 
Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*ANDERSON GALLERIES, Park Avenue and sgth 
Street. Auctioneers. 
*CLarKe’s GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*Tue Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 


272 Hillside 





*Jane Wuire Lonspate, 114 E. goth Street, 
*H. A. & K. S. McKearin, 735 Madison Ay 
*J. Hatrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street, 
*Nayan Suop, 13 East 8th Street. 
*F. Nose & Company, 126 Lexington Ayeny 
' *F, E. OsrerKamp, 303 Fifth Avenue. ; 
*FLorIAN Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue, 
*Epiru Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THE Rosensacw Company, 273 Madison ; 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHop _ 
*SKINNER-HILL Company, INc., 342 Madison Ay, 
*ApRIEN F, WELLENS, 345 W. 88th Street, 
*WestporT ANTIQUE SHopP, 10 East 53d Street, 
*Max Wittiams, 538 Madison Avenue. Prin 
and Ship Models. EB 
*PELHAM: Dororny O. Scxusarr, Inc., 145 Fift 
Avenue. 5 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Witrams, 62 Ossin 
Road. a 
*WARSAW: J. CauILu. 3 
OHIO 3 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 16) 
Walnut Street. a 
CLEVELAND: Georce Wittiam Bierce, 8 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antique 
Objees of Art. 4 


PENNSYLVANIA . 
ALLENTOWN: Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jacons, 141 
Walnut Street. General line. a 
BETHLEHEM: A. H. Rice, 519 North New St 
General line. 
CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line. , 
CHESTER: Crarence W. Brazer, Crozer Buil 


ing. Selected early furniture. a 
CHRISTIANA: Witutam R. Fietes & Bro., La 
caster Co. General line. 4 
*MALVERN: Ws. Batt & Son. Brasses. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
*Osporn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Street. 
*Puit. AnTIQUE Company, 7th and Chest 
Streets. 5 
*Marrtua DeHaas REEvEs, 1807 Ranstead Stre 
*RosenBAcH Company, 1320 Walnut Street. © 
*ArTHUR J. SussEL, 1724 Chestnut Street. 
*POTTSTOWN: Tue ANTIQUE Suop or Mrs, M.1 
CookErow, 265 King Street. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, I 
ReeEp. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: a 
Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm. Gene 
line. : 
Louise Barser Maruiot, R.F.D. 2. Genet 
line. a 


RHODE ISLAND 

*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. a 
*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. K1ita, Clock repaifi 
*PROVIDENCE: Provipence Antique Compa 
728 Westminster Street. aa 


CLARENCE 


VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND: 4 
E.eanor B. Burverre, Telephone Boulevi 
6303-J. 2 
J. K. Bearp. Antiques in the rough. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. © 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, 


*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conneéi 
Avenue, N. W. 


ENGLAND 


*CHESHIRE: J. Corxiit, Rock Ferry, Bir 
*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, 129 
Street. 
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For Bedrooms of Old 
New England 


oR) N planning an old- 
ft) fashioned bedroom, 





fe \ your chief concern 
a Wee is usually to find a 
bed. Field Beds,which had their 
heyday about 1785, are not 
to be had everywhere. ‘Two are 
here just now—one, a particu- 
larly slender Sheraton 
with characteri$tic reed- 
ed posts. 

Little bedside tables 
to go with them—some, 
mere candlegstands in 





“punkin” pine or maple 





twisted or fluted legs, and orig- 
inal brasses. 

Other necessary pieces of fur- 
niture for the bedroom are 
found here ready for immediate 
use. The selection is the largest 
and mo&t varied we have ever 
had to offer in antiques to lovers 
of the artistic. 

In the little Colonial 
House bedroom is a 
fine old bed, fitted for 
modern use, which will 
answer all your queries 








about springs, mattresses 





— others, drop leaf work 


This is the Door to the 
Little Colonial House 


tables with drawers, 


and bed fittings in 
general. 


Antique Room 


FIFTH FLOOR, FURNITURE BUILDING 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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From the dining-room of yesterday 


— ae 


to one of today 


— 


Tis SHERATON SIDEBOARD is a splendid example of 
Sheraton’s best cabinetwork. It is made of the finest San 
Domingo mahogany and is inlaid with tulipwood and 
satinwood. 
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The sideboard is thirty-three inches high, twenty-six 
inches wide, and sixty inches long. These proportions 
make a practical as well as a beautiful piece of furniture 
for the dining-room of today. 
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Its shape is serpentine. It is fitted with a center 
drawer for silver, a linen drawer on the right, and a cel- 
laret on the left. 
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The old patina has not been disturbed. The handles 
are all original. In short, it is one of those rare pieces for 
which true lovers of old furniture are ever seeking. 


This sideboard is but one of the interesting pieces of 
furniture to be seen on our third floor, together with 
rare tapestries, glass, china, and silver. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


© 1924,5.C., OL.» 
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